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You may use any bow and arrows, 
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with a good bow and good arrows, so 
Goodrich has arranged to get them 
for you at less than half the usual 
retail price! In exchange for the 
WAMPUM CARD that comes 
with every pair of Goodrich Shoes 
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and 5 metal-tipped, well-feathered, 
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dealer will give you the FREE 
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the contest, and score sheets. Every day 
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Shoe—is designed by Chief Long Lance, fa- 
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with a natural, barefoot tread. So instead of 
being flat, the sole of the Long Lance Shoe 
follows the natural curve of your foot, giving 
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you go to enter the Archery Contest! 
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|X THE peaceful, pastoral beauty of Stratford-on-Avon a 
new architectural tribute to the memory of the immortal 
Shakespeare has sprung up. It is the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, to which admirers of the poet have 
looked forward ever since the old theatre was destroyed 
by fire March 6, 1926. The new structure has been com- 
pleted in time to permit dedication during April, the month 
of Shakespeare’s birth. 

The architectural design is that of Miss Elizabeth Scott, 
thirty-three-year-old English woman, whose specifications 
won the prize award out of seventy-two competing designs 
submitted by American and English architects. Miss Scott 
thus has the distinction of being the only woman to design 
so notable a building. Indeed, Bernard Shaw made the 
statement that Miss Scott’s design was the only one dis- 
playing any ‘‘theatre sense”. The winning architect has also 
received high praise for the manner in which the theatre 
harmonizes and blends with the quaint beauty of the town. 

Complete comfort, rather than great seating capacity, 
has been emphasized. There are one thousand seats, each 
commanding an uninterrupted view of the stage. Above 
the main floor there is a single gallery. The royal box, at 
the rear of the circle in the gallery, is approached by an 
elaborate grand staircase with a fountain at foot and a 
carved ceiling overhead. 

The theatre faces the river Avon and is approached 
through terraced gardens. At the entrance are carved 
panels by Eric Kennington, designer of the war memorial at 
Soissons. The windows of the refreshment rooms, off the 
foyers, command splendid views of the river and, in the dis- 
tance, the church where the poet lies buried. 

One of the major features is a “rolling” stage, considered 
more efficient in many respects than the revolving stage 
already in vogue in many modern theatres. This rolling 
stage consists of two “‘stables’”’ to the left and right of the 
acting area. Thus each stable provides a different scene, 
with the shifting done behind sound-proof curtains where 
the scenes are kept until needed. They are then rolled into 


A Birthday Gift For Shakespeare 


the central position on rails while the preceding scenes are 
moved into the other stable to be reset. This innovation in 
stagecraft enables the producer to make use of the entire 
depth of the stage, whereas with the revolving stage, he 
can use only half. 


“The thing aimed at is stage elasticity,” says Maurice 
Chesterton, one of the architects. “There is no reason why 
the producer should not be suited, whether his methods are 
elaborate and spectacular, or extremely simple.” 

Funds for the new shrine were obtained principally 
through donations solicited shortly after the destruction of 
the old theatre a little over six years ago. Money for the 
present structure poured in from such distant places as 
Egypt, Afghanistan, Siam, and Japan, an eloquent tribute to 
Shakespeare’s universality. The largest contributions came 
from the United States, despite the protests of Gordon 
Craig and Bernard Shaw, who regarded the acceptance of 
American money as “begging Shakespeare from the United 
States”. Among the American donors were John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Mayor James J. Walker, Charles Evans Hughes, 
David Belasco, J. P. Mergan, Clarence H. Mackay, Edward 
S. Harkness, Thomas W. Lamont, and Elihu Root. 


“My design,” says Miss Scott, “certainly owes something 
to France, Germany, and America. | have been much inter- 
ested in drawings of the Theatre des Champs Elysees, built 
by Messrs. A. and G. Perret, the theatres in Berlin and 
Bremerhaven built by Herr Oscar Kaufmann, and the Pasa- 
dena Theatre in California. My stage can be used as an 
Elizabethan, Greek, or modern stage. . . .” 


The forecourt of the theatre is brilliantly illuminated in 
the evening by lights on high poles, their glare hidden by 
umbrella-like shades. According to Miss Scott, the thea- 
tre’s predominant characteristic is “friendliness”. Among 
the other features are automatic safety devices in the roof 
for such emergencies as fire; oil-driven heaters for warm- 
ing the air in the corridors and auditorium; and sound- 
resisting felt over the roof to keep out the noise of storms 
and other outside sounds. 
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What Good Is Radio? 


: family is gathered in the living room after dinner. 
There’s only one radio set, but there may be five or six 
people listening in, and each of them has his favorite pro- 
gram. Dad wants to listen to the stock market reports or to 
a debate on prohibition. Mother would like a good sym- 
phony program. Marjorie must have Bing Crosby or Lom- 
bardo’s jazz orchestra. And Bob has been counting the min- 
utes till Chandu the Magician comes on. Under these cir- 
cumstances, as Mable Shio pointed out in a recent issue of 
Scholastic (Round Table, March 5), there are likely to be 
difficulties. The radio can be a treasure, but it can often 
be a nuisance. Usually the lowest common denominator 
wins. Then, too, who has not had the unpleasant experi- 
ence of wading through several hours of cheap and shoddy 
programs, only to find that the two or three best musical 
and literary features of the evening—the only ones you 
want to hear—are crowded into the same half hour on com- 
peting stations? 

It is the fashion to blame all the ills of radio on the 
broadcasters and on our American system of financing 
radio by advertising sponsors who put on vapid and vulgar 
programs to catch the multitude. Heaven knows they have 
plenty of sins to answer for. As an instrument of popular 
entertainment and culture, the radio has not yet justified 
the enormous sums spent upon it, nor developed a content 
worthy of its technical perfection. There may be a good 
deal to be said for the British system of a government 
monopoly with broadcasting supported by a small annual 
tax on the ultimate consumer. Furthermore, radio quality 
is unevenly distributed over the country as a whole. In 
some communities the discriminating listener is entirely de- 
pendent on the two big national networks for whatever of 
decent entertainment he may get. Certainly we have a right 
to pine for two or three stations to which we could always 
turn in confidence for a particular type of program—one 
for symphony music, for example, one for dance orches- 
tras, one for current events, one for dramatic sketches, etc. 

But making all allowances for the bad effects of com- 
mercialization on radio, we suspect that the American 
public on the whole gets just about the kind of radio fare 
it deserves. If it wanted something better and made its 
wants felt sufficiently, it would get it. Which brings us to 
the point we wish to make: There is plenty of good stuff on 
the air if you have the patience to look for it and are really 
interested in hearing good things. High school students 
have been freely criticized of late for the lowness of their 
tastes. They are interested in nothing, it is whispered, but 
jazz, crooners, silly detective tales, and Phil Cook. 

There is nothing in the world more tedious than listen- 
ing to something out of a sense of duty for purposes of 
“self-improvement”. But a twist of the dials will protect 
you against that. To the fellow with a self-starting mind, 
though, a liberal education is to be had for the asking—a 
kind of excitement that Abe Lincoln would have walked 
twenty miles to find. 

Consider music, since music is peculiarly fitted for radio 
recevtion and has been brought by it within the reach of 





millions who, ten years ago, had never been inside a first- 
class concert hall or opera house. In one week one can now 
hear full-length programs by the New York Philharmonic 
(Sunday afternoons at 3—all hours mentioned are Eastern 
Standard Time, and should be adjusted for other sections) 
and by the Philadelphia Symphony under Stokowski, with, 
sooner or later, all the major works of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky, and Franck. There are Dr. Damrosch’s fas- 
cinating lecture-recitals via the Columbia -School of the 
Air; the National Music League Hour on Monday after- 
noons at 4; the Roth and other fine string quartets; the 
“Little Symphony” of Howard Barlow; the programs of 
Toscha Seidel, Eddy Brown, and other great violinists; the 
Metropolitan Opera’s splendid series of broadcasts with 
running comments by Deems Taylor (Saturdays at 3:30), 
which have already included Hansel und Gretel, La 
Boheme, Gotterdimmerung, Parsifal, and Aida; the fre- 
quent programs of such leading singers as Tibbett, Pons, 
Ponselle, Gigli; the fine piano concerts of Ernest Hutche- 
son on Sunday nights. And have you ever heard Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth in his “Musical Detective” hour? Listen to 
him once, and you'll never again think music a dull subject. 

Or suppose you want to get some first-hand material for 


‘your “Problems of Democracy” course. Try the Monday 


evening broadcasts of the National League of Women 
Voters, which regularly present such effective speakers and 
men who are actually making history at Washington as 
Senators Reed, Walsh, LaFollette, and Capper. If you want 
to follow the construction of the tax bill, listen to Secretary 
of the Treasury Mills. Get the authoritative discussions of 
international relations broadcast from the Foreign Policy 
Association’s Saturday luncheons and James G. McDon- 
ald’s Thursday night talks. Be on the lookout for the fre- 
quent overseas contacts with the most important states- 
men of Europe—MacDonald, Von Hindenburg, Tardieu, 
Grandi. And the excellent current events comment of such 
men as William Hard, Kaltenborn, and Lawrence. Have 
you heard of the splendid series-put on by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education? With the co- 
operation of the leading American learned societies, they 
are. presenting short and non-technical, but meaty and 
worth-while lectures on Economics, Psychology, Vocational 
Guidance, etc. The greatest scientists and thinkers of Amer- 
ica are taking part—men like Robert A. Millikan, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ernest L. Bogart, Edward L. Thorndike, 
James R. Angell, Jane Addams. From April 5 to July 5 
(every Tuesday evening at 8) the Council is presenting a 
remarkable series on Government and Politics, with such 
speakers as W. B. Munro, Charles E. Merriam, Charles A. 
Beard, John Dewey, and Stuart Chase. They will give you 
the essential background for the presidential campaign. 
We could go on to mention many other fine features in 
varied fields, to which many educational agencies are con- 
tributing. But enough to show that radio deserves to be 
added as the fourth “R” in the old trio of “reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic”. If you aren’t taking advantage of it, you 
have only yourself to blame. 
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H. G. Wells---Prophet and Seer 


OR thirty years now, people have 
been accustomed to see the literary 
spotlight focused in turn upon George 
Bernard Shaw and upon Herbert George 
Wells. They have become used to having 
the brilliant Shavian ridicule them; they 


have even joined in the laugh. They have © 


become accustomed to having H. G. Wells 
flay their times and their customs, paint a 
finer and better world, and urge them to 
take active part in reconstructing civiliza- 
tion. 


Neither of these men can be ignored 
by any student of contemporary life or 
letters. Were nothing else taken into ac- 
count, the sheer output of books written 
and published would make H. G. Wells 
an outstanding figure. He is, moreover, 
versatile. Socialist, scientist, practical 
idealist, immensely interested in men and 
affairs, insatiably curious about all life, 
its origins, implications and possibilities, 
restlessly delving into the history and 
mystery of the past for truths that would 
light his guesses at the darker mystery 
of the future, to use the words of a dis- 
tinguished critic and friend of the author 
—Wells is a dynamic, many-sided man. 
This man he has poured into his books. 
The scientist in him has dictated the 
many scientific romances in which he 
voices his speculations about the future; 
the realist in him has offered the fresh 
and true stories based upon his own ob- 
servations of life; the reformer and ideal- 
ist has expressed himself in the novels. 
For his novels at times seem merely 
vehicles for his political, religious, and 
sociological convictions, 


He is candid about himself and his 
books, and is reported to have remarked 
in a speech made a couple of years ago 
in London that he had devoted two hun- 
dred days of hard work every year since 
the war to attacking the war system: 


“T have ruined a good second-hand reputa- 
tion as a novelist by that occupation. It has 
led the reviewers to describe me as a 
propagandist. If I wrote a poem about a 
skylark, they would somehow discover propa- 
ganda in it.” 


His interest in the future is intense 
and absorbing. He sees knowledge and 
human power increasing, and ever-in- 
creasing possibilities in the life of the 
people to come, and no limits set to its 
development. “Existence impresses me as 
a perpetual dawn. Our lives, as I appre- 
hend them, swim in expectation.” In all 
his historical surveys, he indicates that 
‘he considers modern civilization with all 
its faults superior to the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome. Yet he fears 
for the modern civilization in which he 
has put his faith, a similar downfall. To 
him it seems that safety lies only in a 
complete readjustment of the political 
systems of Europe, which shall arise, he is 
wont to prophesy, from a complete moral 
and intellectual revolution. 








H. G. WELLS 


Yet, for one who has achieved such a 
secure niche in the Hall of Fame, H. G. 
Wells began life in the humblest fashion. 
He was born in Bromley, Kent, England, 
September 21, 1866, the son of a shop- 
keeper, a_ professional cricketer. His 
mother, the daughter of an innkeeper, 
had been a lady’s maid before her mar- 
riage, and; served as housekeeper in a 
well-to-do establishment after her hus- 
band’s business failed. 


Herbert Geerge Wells was thrown 
upon his own resources at the early age 
of thirteen. He served as apprentice in 
a druggist’s shop and in a dry-goods 
store. His schooling was desultory, yet 
by dint of hard work and native ability, 
he won various scholarships which en- 
abled him to attend the Normal School 
of Science at South Kensington and to 
take honors in Zodlogy under Thomas 
Huxley at the age of twenty-two. One of 
his significant later books is the Science 
of Life in collaboration with his own son 
and Julian Huxley. 

Largely through Frank Harris of the 
Fortnightly Review, Wells turned to writ- 
ing as a career. Short stories on scien- 
tific subjects, of which The Time Ma- 
chine was the most popular, brought him 
first to public notice. In 1895, he pub- 
lished ‘his first book, Select Conversations 
with an Uncle, although for the two years 
preceding he had centered his interest 
primarily in journalism. Since the last 
five years of the nineteenth century, the 
stream of his books has been full and 
constant even to the extent of two or 
three a year. Among these, the signifi- 
cant novels are Tono-Bungay, which gave 
a bird’s-eye view of English life in the 
first years of the century; Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through, a vivid story of war- 
time England; Joan and Peter, another 





book that grew out of the war, a trifle 
more poignant than the former; Love and 
Mr. Lewisham; The History of Mr. 
Polly; and The Wheels of Chance. 


His criticism of the existing order of 
things he has expressed in Mankind in 
the Making, A Modern Utopia, New 
Worlds for Old, and The War That Will 
End War. Here as in the fiction, Wells 
dreams of a Utopian England and plans 
for his ideal state and super-government. 

In magnitude and range of subject 
The Outline of History eclipses any other 
single volume. Here Wells, the many- 
sided, has full play. No estimate of the 
lasting power of his work can at this time 
be given. But whatever the world will 
finally rate him—a great originator of 
ideas, a skillful artist, or a powerful 
transmitter of the popular thought cur. 
rents—it can say with his critics that the 
man has “lived aloud”. 

In appearance, Mr. Wells is a robust, 
heavy, shortish man, with a massive face, 
powerful neck, and a “drum of a chest”. 
His eyes smile easily and genially under 
curiously tufted brows. It is said in Eng- 
land that he is not, however, an arresting 
personality, neither an impressive figure 
in a crowd nor a success as a lecturer. 

Until 1927, Mr. Wells lived at Easton 
Glebe in Essex, but after the death of 
his wife, he moved to the city and now 
divides his time between an apartment 
in London and two villas on the Riviera. 
One of these villas he uses as a work- 
shop; the other, as a guest-house. But 
he does not really need a villa in which 
to work; he boasts that he can work any- 
where—even on a train. He never lets 
an idea escape him, frequently rising 
from bed to scribble down some thought. 
We are told that he has enough ideas in 
his notebooks to keep him busy for one 
hundred and fifty years. 


Of late Wells has returned to the crea- 
tion of scientific tales. As in The Time 
Machine, he introduces us to new worlds 
of the future peopled with imaginary 
races. One of these tales appeared in 
Ladies Home Journal last February. In 
“The Queer Story of Brownlow’s News- 
paper”, Mr. Wells tells how the prosaic 
Mr. Brownlow of No. 49 Sussex Court, 
London, finds himself reading on the 
evening of November 10, 1931, a news- 
paper which confuses and disturbs him. 
At a casual glance it is his Evening 
Standard, but on closer observation, he 
finds it to be the “Even. Standrd” and to 
be an account of events and happenings 
in supposedly the same city November 
10, 1971. Certain peculiarities in the kind 
of paper and the color process used pre- 
vent any possibility of its being a hoax. 
Mr. Wells does not always play with the 
problem of time. All sorts of scientific 
phenomena appear in Thirty Strange 
Stories from which “The Stolen Bacil- 
lus”, the story here reprinted, is taken. 
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The Stolen Bacillus 


A Scientific Tale by H.G. WELLS 


“FPHIS again,” said the Bacteriologist, 

slipping a glass slide under the 
microscope, “is a preparation of the cele- 
brated bacillus of cholera—the cholera 
germ.” 

The pale-faced man peered down the 
microscope. He was evidently not accus- 
tomed to that kind of thing, and held a 
limp white hand over his disengaged eye. 
“T see very little,” he said. 

“Touch this screw,” said the Bacteri- 
ologist, “perhaps the microscope is out of 
focus for you. Eyes vary so much. Just 
the fraction of a turn this way or that.” 

“Ah! now I see,” said the visitor. “Not 
so very much to see after all. Little 
streaks and shreds of pink. And yet those 
little particles, those mere atomies, might 
multiply and devastate a city! Wonder- 
ful!” 

He stood up, and releasing the glass 
slip from the microscope, held it in his 
hand toward the window. “Scarcely 
visible,” he said, scrutinizing the prepara- 
tion. He hesitated. “Are these—alive? 
Are they dangerous now?” 

“Those have been stained and killed,” 
said the Bacteriologist. “I wish, for my 
own part, we could kill and stain every 
one of them in the universe.” 

“I suppose,” the pale man said with a 
slight smile, “that you scarcely care to 
have such things about you in the living— 
in the active state?” 

“On the contrary, we are obliged to,” 
said the Bacteriologist. ‘Here, for in- 
stance—” He walked across the room 
and took up one of several sealed tubes. 
“Here is the living thing. This is a culti- 
vation of the actual living disease 
bacteria.” He hesitated. “Bottled cholera, 
so to speak.” 

A slight gleam of satisfaction ap- 
peared momentarily in the face of the 
pale man. “It’s a deadly thing to have in 
your possession,” he said, devouring the 
little tube with his eyes. The Bacteri- 
ologist watched the morbid pleasure in 
his visitor’s expression. This man, who 
had visited him that afternoon with a note 
of introduction from an old friend, inter- 
ested him from the very contrast of their 
dispositions. The lank black hair and 


deep gray eyes, the haggard expression 
and nervous manner, the fitful yet keen 
interest of his visitor were a novel change 
from the phlegmatic deliberations of the 
ordinary scientific worker with whom the 
Bacteriologist chiefly associated. It was 
perhaps natural, with a hearer evidently 
so impressionable to the lethal nature of 
his topic, to take the most effective aspect 
of the matter. 

He held the tube in his hand thought- 
fully. “Yes, here is the pestilence im- 
prisoned. Only break such a little tube 
as this into a supply of drinking water, 
say to these minute particles of life that 
one must needs strain and examine with 
the highest powers of the microscope 
even to see, and that one can neither 
smell nor taste—say to them, ‘Go forth, 
increase and multiply, and replenish the 
cisterns,’ and death—mysterious, untrace- 
able death, death swift and terrible, death 
full of pain and indignity—would.be re- 
leased upon this city, and go hither and 
thither seeking his victims. Here he 
would take the husband from the wife, 
here the child from its mother, here the 
statesman from his duty, and here the 
toiler from his trouble. He would follow 
the water mains, creeping along streets, 
picking out and punishing a house here 
and a house there where they did not boil 
their drinking water, creeping into the 
wells of the mineral-water makers, get- 
ting washed into salad, and lying dormant 
in ices. He would wait ready to be drunk 
in the horse troughs, and by unwary chil- 
dren in the public fountains. He would 
soak into the soil, to reappear in springs 
and wells at a thousand unexpected 
places. Once start him at the water sup- 
ply, and before we could ring him in, and 
catch him again, he would have deci- 
mated the metropolis.” 

He stopped abruptly. He had been told 
rhetoric was his weakness. 

“But he is quite safe here, you know— 
quite safe.” 

The pale-faced man nodded. His eyes 
shone. He cleared his throat. “These 
anarchist—rascals,” said he, “are fools, 
blind fools—to use bombs when this kind 
of thing is attainable. I think—” 


A gentle rap, a mere light touch of the 
finger nails was heard at the door. The 
Bacteriologist opened it. “Just a minute, 
dear,” whispered his wife. 

When he reéntered the laboratory his 
visitor was looking at his watch. “I had 
no idea I had wasted an hour of your 
time,” he said. “Twelve minutes to four. 
I ought to have left here by half-past 
three. But your things were really too 
interesting. No, positively I cannot stop 
a moment longer. I have an engagement 
at four.” 

He passed out of the room reiterating 
his thanks, and the Bacteriologist accom- 
panied him to the door, and then returned 
thoughtfully along the passage to his 
laboratory. He was musing on the 
ethnology of his visitor. Certainly the 
man was not a Teutonic type nor a com- 
mon Latin one. “A morbid product, any- 
how, I am afraid,” said the Bacteriologist 
to himself. 

“How he gloated on those cultivations 
of disease germs!” A disturbing thought 
struck him. He turned to the bench by 
the vapour bath, and then very quickly to 
his writing table. Then he felt hastily in 
his pockets, and then rushed to the door. 
“IT may have put it down on the hall 
table,” he said. 

“Minnie!” he shouted hoarsely in the 
hall. 

“Yes, dear,” came a remote voice. 

“Had I anything in my hand when I 
spoke to you, dear, just now?” 

Pause. 

“Nothing, 
ber—” 

“Blue ruin!” cried the Bacteriologist, 
and incontinently ran to the front door 
and down the steps of his house. 

Minnie, hearing the door slam vio- 
lently, ran in alarm to the window. Down 
the street a slender man was getting into 
a cab. The Bacteriologist, hatless, and 
in his carpet slippers, was running and 
gesticulating wildly toward this group. 
One slipper came off, but he did not wait 
for it. “He has gone mad!” said Minnie; 
“Tt’s that horrid science of his”; and, 
opening the window, would have called 
after him. The slender man, suddenly 


dear, because I remem- 


London is a staid city. But there are times when she is stirred out of her calm. Three cabs driven furiously down 
Haverstock Hill and Camden Town High Street. Three acquiescent though amazed cabbies. Three strange pas- 
sengers. In the first cab, a man crouched in the corner, his arms tightly folded, a little tube of vast possibilities 
stolen from the bacteriological laboratory gripped in his hand. In the second cab, a respected bacteriologist, hat- 
less and in carpet slippers, breathlessly urging the cabby to increase his speed. In the third cab, a woman holding 
a light overcoat, a man’s top hat, and a pair of shoes. All three, objects of bets, cheers, and applause from the 


side-lines of the cabman’s shelter. 


The stolen bacillus—and only the future can tell whether the whole water supply of London will be infected 
with cholera germs or whether the anarchist whose desire is world destruction will, like the monkeys, the kittens, 
and the puppies “come out” in bright, blue patches. 





glancing round, seemed struck with the 
same idea of mental disorder. He pointed 
hastily to the Bacteriologist, said some- 
thing to the cabman, the apron of the cab 
slammed, the whip swished, the horse’s 
feet clattered, and in a moment cab, and 
Bacteriologist hotly in pursuit, had re- 
ceded up the vista of the roadway and 
disappeared round the corner. 

Minnie remained straining out of the 
window for a minute. Then she drew her 
head back into the room again. She was 
dumbfounded. “Of course he is eccen- 
tric,” she meditated. “But running about 
London—in the height of the season, too 
—in his socks!” A happy thought struck 
her. She hastily put her bonnet on, 
seized his shoes, went into the hall, took 
down his hat and light overcoat from the 
pegs, emerged upon the doorstep, and 
hailed a cab that opportunely crawled by. 
“Drive me up the road and round Have- 
lock Crescent, and see if we can find a 
gentleman running about in a velveteen 
coat and no hat.” 

“Velveteen coat, ma’am, and no ’at. 
Very good, ma’am.” And the cabman 
whipped up at once in the most matter- 
of-fact way, as if he drove to this address 
every day in his life. 

Some few minutes later the little group 
of cabmen and loafers that collect round 
the cabmen’s shelter at Haverstock Hill 
were startled by the passing of a cab 
with a ginger-colored screw of a horse, 
driven furiously. 

They were silent as it went by, and 
then as it receded—“That’s ’Arry "Icks. 
Wot’s he got?” said the stout gentleman 
known as old Tootles. 

“He’s a-using his whip, he is, to rights,” 
said the ostler boy. 

“Hullo!” said poor old Tommy Byles; 
“Here’s another bloomin’ _loonatic. 
Blowed if there ain’t.” 

“It’s old George,” said old Tootles, 
“and he’s drivin’ a loonatic, as you say. 
Ain’t he a-clawin’ out of the keb? Won- 
der if he’s after ’Arry “Icks?” 

The group round the cabmen’s shelter 
became animated. Chorus: “Go _ it, 
George!” “It’s a race.” “You'll ketch 
*em!” “Whip it up!” 

“She’s a goer, she is!” said the ostler 
boy. 

“Strike me giddy!” cried old Tootles. 
“Here! [’m a-goin’ to begin in a minute. 
Here’s another comin’. If all the kebs in 
Hampstead ain’t gone mad.” 

“It’s a fieldmale this time,” said the 
ostler boy. 

“She’s a-followin’ him,’ said old 
Tootles. “Usually the other way about.” 

“What's she got in her ’and?” 

“Looks like a ’igh ’at.” 

“What a bloomin’ lark it is! Three 
to oneon old George,” said the ostler boy. 
“Nexst!” 

Minnie went by in a perfect roar of 
applause. She did not like it but she felt 
that she was doing her duty, and whirled 
on down Haverstock Hill and Camden 





Town High Street with her eyes ever in- 
tent on the animated back view of old 
George, who was driving her vagrant hus- 
band so incomprehensibly away. 

The man in the foremost cab sat 
crouched in the corner, his arms tightly 
folded, and the little tube that contained 
such vast possibilities of destruction 
gripped in his hand. His mood was a 
singular mixture of fear and exultation. 
Chiefly he was afraid of being caught be- 
fore he could accomplish his purpose, but 
behind this was a vaguer but larger fear 
of the awfulness of his crime. But his 
exultation far exceeded his fear. No 
anarchist before him had ever ap- 
proached this conception of his. Rava- 
chol, Vaillant, all those distinguished 
persons whose fame he had envied 
dwindled into insignificance beside him. 
He had only to make sure of the water 
supply, and break the little tube into a 
reservoir. How brilliantly he had planned 
it, forged the letter of introduction and 
got into the laboratory, and how bril- 
liantly he had seized his opportunity! 
The world should hear of him at last. All 
those people who had sneered at him, 
neglected him, preferred other people to 
him, found his company undesirable, 
should consider him at last. Death, death, 
death! They had always treated him as 
a man of no importance. All the world 
had been in a conspiracy to keep him 
under. He would teach them yet what 
it is to isolate a man. What was this 
familiar street? Great Saint Andrew’s 
Street, of course! How fared the chase? 
He craned out of the cab. The Bacteri- 
ologist was scarcely fifty yards behind. 
That was bad. He would be caught and 
stépped yet. He felt in his pocket for 
money, and found half-a-sovereign. This 
he thrust up through the trap in the top 
of the cab into the man’s face. “More,” 
he shouted, “if only we get away.” 

The money was snatched out of his 
hand. “Right you are,” said the cabman, 
and the trap slammed, and the lash lay 
along the glistening side of the horse. The 
cab swayed, and the anarchist, half-stand- 
ing under the trap, put the hand contain- 
ing the little glass tube upon the apron to 
preserve his balance. He felt the brittle 
thing crack, and the broken half of it 
rang upon the floor of the cab. He fell 
back into the seat with a curse, and 
stared dismally at the two or three drops 
of moisture on the apron. 

He shuddered. 

“Well! I suppose I shall be the first. 
Phew! Anyhow, I shall be a Martyr. 
That’s something. But it is a filthy death, 
nevertheless. I wonder if it hurts as much 
as they say.” 

Presently a thought occurred to him— 
he groped between his feet. A little drop 
was still in the broken end of the tube, 
and he drank that to make sure. It was 
better to make sure. At any rate, he 
would not fail. 

Then it dawned upon him that there 








was no further need to escape the Bacte- 
riologist. In Wellington Street he told 
the cabman to stop and got out. He 
slipped on the step, and his head felt 
queer. It was rapid stuff this cholera 
poison. He waved his cabman out of ex- 
istence, so to speak, and stood on the 
pavement with his arms folded upon his 
breast awaiting the arrival of the Bacte- 
riologist. 

“Vive ’Anarchie! You are too late, my 
friend. I have drunk it. The cholera is 
abroad!” 

The Bacteriologist from his cab 
beamed curiously at him through his 
spectacles. “You have drunk it! An 
anarchist! I see now.” He was about 
to say something more, and then checked 
himself. A smile hung in the corner of 
his mouth. He opened the apron of his 
cab as if to descend, at which the anarch- 
ist waved him a dramatic farewell and 
strode off towards Waterloo Bridge, care- 
fully jostling his infected body against as 
many people as possible. The Bacteri- 
ologist was so preoccupied with the vision 
of him that he scarcely manifested the 
slightest surprise at the appearance of 
Minnie upon the pavement with his hat 
and shoes and overcoat. “Very good of 
you to bring my things,” he said, and re- 
mained lost in contemplation of the re- 
ceding figure of the anarchist. 

“You had better get in,” he said, still 
staring. Minnie felt absolutely convinced 
now that he was mad, and directed the 
cabman home on her own responsibility. 
“Put on my shoes? Certainly, dear,” said 
he, as the cab began to turn, and hid the 
strutting black figure, now small in the 
distance, from his eyes. Then suddenly 
something grotesque struck him, and he 
laughed. Then he remarked, “It is really 
very serious though.” 

“You see, that man came to my house 
to see me, and he is an anarchist. No— 
don’t faint, or I cannot possibly tell you 
the rest. And I wanted to astonish him, 
not knowing he was an-anarchist, and 
took up a cultivation of that new species 
of bacterium I was telling you of, that 
infest, and I think cause, the blue patches 
upon various monkeys; and like a fool, 
I said it was Asiatic cholera. And he ran 
away with it to poison the water of Lon- 
don, and he certainly might have made 
things look blue for this civilized city. 
And now he has swallowed it. Of course, 
I cannot say what will happen, but you 
know it turned that kitten blue, and the 
three puppies—in patches, and the spar- 
row—bright blue. But the bother is, I 
shall have all the trouble and expense of 
preparing some more. 

“Put on my coat on this hot day! Why? 
Because we might meet Mrs. Jabber. My 
dear, Mrs. Jabber is not a draught. But 
why should I wear a coat on a hot day be- 
cause of Mrs. ? Oh! very well.” 


Reprinted from “Thirty Strange Stories”, 
by H. G. Wells, by permission of A. P. Watt 
& Son, London. 
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The Short Cut 


A One-Act Play by PERCIVAL WILDE 


ScENE 

The curtain rises on darkness; a dark- 
ness so complete, so inky, that nothing what- 
ever is visible through it. 

There is silence. Presently we hear a 
sound, the slow rhythmical tapping of a 
hammer on stone: clink, clink, clink—clink, 
clink, clink—clink, clink, clink. 

A pause. Then we hear the hammer again. 
Slowly, regularly, it taps out its message. 

It stops. 


Steve (A harsh, grating voice; the voice 
of a man on the verge of a breakdown) : Bob! 

Bos: (A much calmer voice): Well? 

STEVE: Bob, how long do you reckon we’ve 
been here now? 

Bos: Two days. 

Steve: Two days? Then it’s Thursday. 

Bos: Wednesday. 

Steve: Wednesday? That all? 

Bos: I don’t think it’s any longer than 
that. It was Monday afternoon when the roof 
caved in behind us. 

Steve: Yes. Yes! It was Monday! Two 
days ago! That’s why today’s Wednesday. 
It must be Wednesday. Yes. It is Wednes- 
day. You're right. You’re always right. (He 
laughs hysterically. The tapping of the ham- 
mer recommences. He stops laughing ab- 
ruptly.) Do you think they’ll hear that? 

Bos: My hammer? 

Steve: Yes; your hammer. 

Bos: Maybe they will. 

STEVE (With derision) : Maybe they won't! 

Bos: Maybe they won't. (The tapping re- 
commences.) 

Steve: Maybe they won’t. Then we'll stay 
here — Wednesday — until a week from 
Wednesday—until a year from Wednesday! 
We'll stay here and die—slowly—slowly ... 
(Silence, except for the sound of the ham- 
mer.) Once—once I knew a chap who used 
to carry a tablet of poison. (He pauses.) 

Bos: Yes? (The tapping stops.) 

Steve: He never went down a shaft with- 
out his tablet. He said that if he were ever 
caught—the way we're caught now—he 
wouldn’t wait to starve to death. No, not he! 
He wouldn’t wait for the rats to start eating 
him before the breath was out of his body. 
He’d take a short cut. Whatever happened, 
he’d cheat the rats. 

Bos (After a pause): Wise man, your 
friend. (The tapping recommences.) 

Steve (Semi-hysterically): Wasn’t he? 
Wasn’t he? I'll say he was! 

Bos: You—you don’t happen to have some 
of his poison with you? 

Steve: What do you want with it? 

Bos: If the worst comes to the worst—it 
might come in handy. 

Steve (Laughing loudly): Well, I haven’t 
got any! No such luck! (A pause; the 
sound of the hammer, which has ceased, be- 
gins again. Suddenly): Stop it! Stop it, I 


say! 
Bos: What? 
Steve: It drives me crazy! 


Bos: Steve! 

Steve: I tell you that hammering of yours 
is driving me crazy! Stop it! 

Bos: It’s our only chance, Steve. 

Steve: I don’t care if it is—and I don’t 
believe it is. Stop it! (The tapping stops.) 
It’s bad enough to be caught in this miser- 
able trap! It’s bad enough to know we've got 
to sit here till we die of starvation! It’s bad 
enough to wait—wait—wait—without' you 
ticking the seconds away so that I can’t for- 
get them as they go by! 

Bos (After a pause): Steve, I don’t like to 
starve any more than you do. 
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Steve (Harshly; hysterically): Do you 
think I care whether you like it or not? I 
haven’t had a bite to eat in two days. I’m 
not thinking of you at a time like this! 

Bos (Gently): All right, Steve... Tm 
going to start hammering again. 

Steve: Don’t. 

Bos: They may hear 

Steve: They? They? ‘Overhead? Quarter 
of a mile above us, in God’s good air and 
sunshine? Why, they haven’t missed us yet. 

Bos: I told you I heard the sound of a 
pick. 

Steve: Yes, when a man’s beginning to 
starve, he hears things. 

Bos: They’re down in the mine by now. 
They’re hunting for us. You can depend on 
that. (He begins tapping.) 

Steve (After a pause): A lot of good it'll 
do! ... Ten—twenty miles of drifts and 
crosscuts—and three quarters of them choked 
up with rock falls! They’ve got no chance of 
finding us. Why, it would take a hundred 
men a year to explore the mine! 

Bos: But I heard the sound of a pick. 

Steve: You'll hear funnier things than 
that—before the end. You'll hear the rats— 
coming closer than they dare now. You'll 
hear voices—when you know there can’t be 
any voices. It’s an old mine, and it’s work- 
ing all the time; and you'll hear anything 
you want to hear. You'll hear music—and 
waterfalls—and birds singing—and— 

Bos (Interrupting) : Shut up, Steve. (There 
is a long pause, during which we hear only 
the sound of the hammer: clink, clink, clink 
—clink, clink, clink—clink, clink, clink—) 

Steve: Got another cigarette? 

Bos: Here—take it. 

Steve: ° Light? 

Bos: Here. (A patent lighter flares, re- 
vealing for an instant the interior of a tiny 
cave in which two men, dressed in the rough 
clothing of mining engineers, are sitting. The 
lighter is extinguished. Darkness returns, 
seemingly blacker than before. Through it 
we see the glimmer of the burning cigarette.) 

Steve: Lord, that’s good. (He pauses.) 
You’re not smoking, Bob. 

Bos: No. 

Steve: Why not? 

Bos: That was my last cigarette. (The 
tapping recommences.) 

Steve (Incredulously): Honest? (There is 
no reply. He becomes bitter.) You were 
always generous, weren’t you? You were like 
that back in our college days. Eh? (There is 


no answer except the sound of the hammer.) 
Bob, don’t you think we’ve been here longer 
than forty-eight hours? 

Bos: No. 

Steve: Why not? (There is no answer.) 
What time does your watch say? 

Bos: Bring your cigarette here. 

StEvE: Why don’t you flash your torch? 

Bos: I’m saving it as much as I can. Now 
pull on your cigarette. (By the light of the 
glowing tip they read the watch.) Twelve 
minutes past four. 

Steve: Morning or afternoon? 

Bos: Afternoon. 

Steve (Petulantly): 
sure? 

Bos: I’ve told you how I do it. That little 
pool of water in the corner: I timed how long 
it took to fill after we drank it dry. I’ve kept 
count how often it filled. 

Steve: Are you sure of your count? 

Bos: No. 

Steve: Ah! 

Bos: But I put a stone in my pocket for 
each time, and I count those when I’m not 
sure. (A pause; clearly he places his hand 
in his pocket and counts) : Two—four—six— 
eight—nine. Nine stones. It’s Wednesday 
afternoon. (He recommences his tapping.) 

Steve: Hm! Hm! Smart, aren’t you? It 
took a smart man to think of that. But your 
smartness isn’t going to save you. {A pause.) 
“Mining Accident in Nevada .. . 

Bos (The tapping stops): What’s that? 

Steve: I’m making up a piece for the 
papers. You like to see your name in the 
papers, don’t you? “Mining Accident in 
Nevada.” No; they’d put your name at the 
top, right in the headlines. You’re a some- 
body. “R. J. Anderson and Companion Lost 
in Abandoned Mine.” “Companion”: that’s 


How can you be so 


me. 

Bos: Oh, shut up, Steve! 

Steve: Yes, that’s what they'll print. 
“Distinguished Engineer, Vice President of 
Ophir Mines, Missing Since Monday. Be- 
lieved Dead.” 

Bos: Didn’t I tell you to shut up? 

Steve (With unconcealed venom): Then 
it'll go on like this: “Robert J. Anderson, 
brilliant young engineer, has not been heard 
from since Monday, June whatever-it-was, 
when he descended into an old, abandoned 
silver mine which one of the Ophir Com- 
pany’s field men”—‘“one of the field men”: 
me—“had previously examined, and had re- 
ported worthless. Mr. Anderson, who is—” 
(He stops, to correct himself unpleasantly.) 
I beg your pardon, Bob! “Mr. Anderson, who 
was Vice President of the company, and who 
was drawing a salary said to be among the 
very largest on record, was sent to investigate 
because the company. wanted his expert opin- 
ion before surrendering its option on the 
property. The company didn’t take any stock 
in the report of the field man, and sent Vice 
President Anderson to make a monkey out 
of him—” 

Bos: Steve! Cut it out! 

Steve: “The Vice President did make a 
monkey out of him.” Oh, I admit it, Bob; but 
they won’t print that because they'll never 
learn it. “The Vice President passed his 
educated fingers over the face of a test work- 
ing, and said there was a reverse fault, and 
that while the original vein of ore was played 
out, there was another vein even richer than 
the original one. And what’s more, the Vice 
President proved it to the field man. There 
is a reverse fault, and the field man admits it, 
and there’s oodles of silver in the mine: 
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enough to make Vice President Anderson and 
the other big stockholders ten times as rich as 
they are already. But the company will never 
know it, because Vice President Anderson 
starved to death, and was eaten by rats.” 
(He pauses.) “The end of a brilliant career. 
The untimely passing of Mr. Anderson will 
be much lamented. As for the other fellow, 
well, nobody gives a damn.” 

Bos (After a pause): May I offer a cor- 
rection? 

Steve: The editor is always glad to be 
corrected. 

Bos: Then say that what I found out won’t 
be lost to the company. It’s all in my note- 
book—in indelible pencil. I spent most of 
Monday night putting it into writing. 

Steve: I said you were smart. 

Bos: If they ever find my body, they'll find 
my notebook. 

Steve (After a pause): Hm! Hm! You'll 
starve to death—and the company will de- 
clare an extra dividend. That’s funny! Ha! 
Ha! That is funny! 

Bos (After a long pause): Steve, what 
have you got against me? 

Steve: Not much. 

Bos: No? 

: Not much. Just everything in the 
world. 

Bos: You never said so before, Steve. 

Steve: How. could I say so? You—vice 
president of the company; me—holding on 
to the bottom of the ladder and sure to lose 
my job if I ever opened my mouth! 

Bos: Steve, you know me better than that. 

Steve: What do you mean? 

Bos: We're old friends. I wouldn’t have 
taken advantage of my position. 

Steve: Do you expect me to believe that? 
You let me call you “Bob”, instead of “Mr. 
Anderson”—just as if we were equals; but 
that’s as far as it goes. 

Bos: Aren’t we equals, Steve? Why 
shouldn’t you call me “Bob”? It’s been first 
names with us ever since we roomed to- 
gether in college. 

Steve: College! Now you're rubbing that 


in! 

Bos (Sharply): Steve, what’s your com- 
plaint? 

Steve: You! You! You! You from the 
day I first met you until this minute! In col- 
lege you were always the bright one. “Mr. 
McKenzie can’t answer that question. You 
answer it, Mr. Anderson.” You didn’t have 
to study. Things came to you naturally. I 
had to grind—and it didn’t do much good. 
You graduated at the head of the class: 
“This prize, and that prize, and the other 
prize: Mr. Anderson.” I was lucky to grad- 
uate at all. 

Bos: We didn’t think any the less of you 
because you worked. 

Steve: That’s just it! You didn’t have to 
work! “A plodder, Mr. Mackenzie; a plod- 
der.” That’s what the profs used to say. 
“A brilliant young man, Mr. Anderson. Great 
future.” That’s what they used to say about 
you. 

Bos: Haven’t you forgotten that yet? 

Steve: How could I? When we left col- 
lege I thought there would be an end to it; 
but there was no end. The .plodder—Mac- 
kenzie—and the brilliant young man—Ander- 
son—fell in love with the same girl. 

Bos (Interrupting sharply): Steve, I won't 
have my wife’s name brought into this! 

Steve: You won’t, won’t you? Well, who 
are you to give me orders now? When the 
rock caved in behind us it buried all of your 
prizes and your medals and your fancy titles! 
No vice president giving orders to his man 
Friday any more! “Yes, sir; yes, sir; what- 
ever you say, sir.” That’s ended! There’s 
just you and me: Bob and Steve; Steve and 
Bob; one just as good as the other! (He 
pauses.) As I was saying, they fell in love 
with the same girl—(There is the sound of a 
thump.) Ouch! 


Bos: I told you to leave my wife’s name 
out of it. 

Steve: That rock you threw hit me. 

Bos: I meant it to. 

Steve: Did you? Did you? (He laughs 
hysterically.) Well, you got your wish! But 
wait! Just wait! Your turn’s coming! You 
don’t know it yet, but itll be your turn soon 
enough. (He pauses; there is no sound of 
tapping; has not been for some time.) Your 
Royal Mightiness doesn’t mind if I speak of 
what happened—later on? 

Bos: Not at all, Steve. 

Steve: Very well, then. We got jobs, you 
and I: jobs with the same concern. At the 
end of a month they promoted you and fired 
me. A plodder, me: no imagination; no initi- 
ative; not qualified to be a leader. A brilliant 
young man, you; imagination; initiative; 
genius; everything! At the end of two years 
you were one of the coming men; I was start- 
ing on my sixth job—a poorer one than the 
first. In five years you were famous, and the 
Ophir Company corralled you by offering 
you more money than I thought there was 
in.the world. Why not? You were a great 
man! You were so great that when I men- 
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tioned that I was your classmate—and your 
friend—the same company took me on. 

Bos: Oh, so that’s how you managed it? I 
didn’t know. 

Steve: You can know—now. You can 
know anything—now. You're going to know 
a lot more—pretty soon. 

Bos: For example? ‘ 

Steve: Oh, never mind. (He coughs.) 
Bob, got another cigarette? 

Bos: I gave you my last. 

Steve: I wish I hadn’t smoked it so 
quickly. (A pause; no sound of tapping.) 
You’ve stopped hammering? 

Bos: Yes. 

Steve: Getting tired? 

Bos: No. 

Steve: Then why—? You mean, you’ve 
stopped for good? 

Bos: Yes. (There is a pause. When he 
speaks again his voice has the ring of utter 
finality.) I—T’ve given up hope. 

Steve: Ah! (A mixture of satisfaction— 
and: fear.) I knew you would—sooner or 
later. 

Bos: All day Tuesday I could hear the 
sound of picks. 

Steve: And not know? 

Bos: This morning I heard them for a few 
hours. I thought they'd caught my signals. 
I guess they didn’t ,.. Since morning I 
haven’t heard a sound. (He pauses.) I 
didn’t tell you earlier. I didn’t want. to 
frighten you. You seemed frightened enough 
—without that. But when I’ve listened with 
my head against the rock for six consecutive 
hours—and have heard nothing—well, there’s 
no object in keeping it secret any longer. 

Steve: Hm! Hm! (He laughs bitterly.) 
Smart—but not smart enough! 





Bos: On the contrary: too smart. 

Steve: How could the brilliant young en- 
gineer be too smart? 

Bos: We didn’t want anybody to know 
what we were doing. You told me they had 
been spying on you. I didn’t register at the 
hotel. You met me at the train. We came 
here in a roundabout way. We didn’t want 
anybody to follow us. That—that was over- 
doing it a little. (He pauses; through the 
darkness we hear the curiously gleeful laugh- 
ter of the other man.) Laugh if you like; I 
wish I could laugh myself. I can’t. 

Steve (After a pause): Go on. 

Bos: If we hadn’t been so smart, we'd 
have taken a gang of men with us. 

Steve: Of course. 

Bos: We'd have kept in touch with them. 
In an old mine like this, there was no telling 
what was going to happen. If we hadn’t been 
so smart, we wouldn’t be in this fix now. 

Steve: How do you account for the rescue 
party yesterday? Did they know—did the 
company know you were coming here? 

Bos: They knew I was going to one of 
three places. I didn’t make up my own mind 
until the last minute—when I telegraphed 
you. 

_ STEVE: Quite so. 

Bos: When they missed me—when they 
didn’t hear from me—they probably started 
searches in all three places. Evidently—evi- 
dently—they’ve given up the search here. _ 

Steve: And the plodder and the brilliant 
young man end their careers as they began— 
together. 

Bos: Exactly ... Steve, you hate me. 
You oughtn’t, because I’ve always been 
square with you; but you do. Ill give you a 
chance to even all scores. Steve, put out your 
hands—and strangle me. 

Steve: Ho! Ho! (His laughter is not 
pleasant.) 

Bos: If you’d prefer to beat in my head 
with a rock, do that. I won’t resist. 

Steve: I know you won't! 

Bos: Steve, will you do it? 

Steve: Not for anything in the world! 

Bos: Steve! 

Steve: You don’t like the idea of starving 
to death. No! Who would like it? It’s a 
slow, long-drawn-out affair. It’s said to be 
extremely unpleasant. You’d prefer a short 
cut; a quick and easy exit. Well, you’re not 
going that way, Bob! You’re going the long 
way—the longest way. 

Bos: You'll keep me company. 

Steve: Not so fast! ... I said, didn’t I, 
I said you were going to know a lot more— 
pretty soon? The time has come. Think 
back. Why—why did we come here—over a 
roundabout road—all alone? 

Bos: We didn’t want to be followed. 

Steve: Uh-huh! 

Bos: You had been spied on. 

Steve: I told you that. 

Bos: It wasn’t true? 

Steve: It wasn’t: of course it wasn’t; but 
you believed it. You swallowed my bait— 
hook, line, and sinker. I knew you would. I 
met you at the train. I told you my story. 
You bit. You didn’t even register at the 
hotel. I had advised you not to. You let me 
lead you around by the nose. I had sized you 
up right. 

Bos: Steve, what was the big idea? 

Steve: Just this: I had reported the mine 
was played out. I had prospected it for a 
week. I had worked hard. I was sure I was 
right. Then you telegraphed you were com- 
ing. You, with your educated fingers! You 
with your imagination, and your intuition, 
and your second sight! You were going 
through the mine yourself! Bob, I knew 
what that meant. You might agree with me; 
then everything would be fine, and I’d be in 
line for a promotion. You might not agree 
with me; then I’d lost my job—and it 


“(Continued on page 12) 
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Notebooks, Scrapbooks, and Real Books 


By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


se CULTIVATE the habit of shooting 
thoughts as they fly is useful for any 
writer. In other words, slap it down in 
a notebook—which it is well to carry with 
you. A pad of scratch paper and a 
pencil at the bedside have often come in 
very handy. Sometimes you can the bet- 


ter go to sleep when you have fastened ~ 


down something floating in your head. 
One often wakes with something swim- 
ming at the top of the mind which would 
be quite likely to dissolve before break- 
fast. Sometimes when a man’s attention 
is occupied in doing something like wash- 
ing his face, his head becomes a sort of 
wireless receiving station, but when a little 
later he sits down at his desk this same 
head takes on much the character of a 
block of wood. He finds it impossible to 
start by force of will, but often he can 
suddenly ignite his mind by means of 
some scrap of memoranda. 


In any business it is necessary to have 
a stock in trade on hand. Mining your 
mind is the most peculiar business. You 
have a refractory sort of partner to deal 
with—your head. Help your head all 
you can. A well-kept notebook is a highly 
valuable thing to its owner at any time, 
and it may be invaluable in an emergency. 
Over and over again a notebook has 
saved many a writer’s literary life. There 
is this to be said, however: one should 
not lean too heavily on the riches of an 
industriously kept notebook. Certain 
books—Main Street in its latter part is 
one—show that they have been largely 
taken over bodily from notebooks, and 
the effect falls short as art. Sometimes, 
by great skill, by art, a series of note- 
books kept through many years has been 
created into a first-rate novel. The Way 
of All Flesh is an example of this. But 
generally speaking, a writer should look 
upon a notebook like money in the bank, 
to be drawn upon as occasion requires 
and turned into something else. 


I have urged before the great value 
of getting your stuff from original 
sources, and I say again: read the writ- 
ers. See how they do the thing. And 
here I might say that something kindling, 
not in treatises and manuals, may be ob- 
tained from notebooks of writers and 
other artists, now and then published. I 
call to mind the notebooks of Leonardo 
Da Vinci, of Samuel Butler, of Chekhov, 
and those of Sherwood Anderson. 


Into a good notebook goes a great 
medley of things. Something, say, sug- 
gests to you a good name: “Charlie Pad- 
dock”, for instance, “good name for a 
sporting character”. You hear a humor- 
ous line, maybe something like: “He. had 
several double chins on the back of his 
neck.” Suggestions you pick up for plots, 
ideas for articles, jokes revealing types 
of character, fragments of good talk, bits 
of conversation overheard. Happy re- 
marks which pop out of you yourself in 
talk, and which very likely you never in 
the world would be able to think up if 





you tried. Lucky turns of phrase which 
turn up in your mind when you are “not 
thinking”. Taking titles which occur to 
you, though you may see no prospect of 
ever having a story or an article to go 
with them. The look, at the moment, of 
a landscape. 

Remember that a notebook is a 
sketchbook. Howard Pyle needed gq lot 
of curiously gnarled trees, each an in- 
dividual tree, when he came to illustrate 
his “Wonder Clock”, his “Robin Hood”, 
and his “King Arthur” books. No doubt 
he had them carefully collected in his 
sketchbooks. Twachtman painted a New 
Jersey tree into a Connecticut landscape; 
he had made a note of it on a cigar-box 
lid; it was just the tree to fit the design 
of this canvas. An illustrator spends the 
summer on a farm; he makes careful 
notes of the corncrib, the well, the gate, 
a stone wall, the hammered latch and 
hinges of the door, the fireplace, the in- 
terior of his dormered bedroom. Some 
day when he is in his New York studio 
he will need all this. So with the writer’s 
notebooks. 

Then there is another kind of notebook 
which many writers, among them writers 
known to enduring fame, have found 
much good in keeping, particularly when 
young. This is a blank book in which 
one thoughtfully copies down things 
which particularly strike him in his read- 
ing—a turn of phrase admired, a senti- 


ment, an appealing passage. Celebrated . 


writers have told me that in the days of 
their apprenticeship they copied out 
reams of stuff contained in books which 
they owned and had access to at any 
moment. Their doing this was instinctive. 
They devoted toil and time to what might 
seem a completely futile business. They 
were born. to write; nature led them 
through this process of digesting their fit 
food, each for his particular young being. 
One more fully acquires anything by 
writing it out than merely by reading it. 
Take the matter of words new to you. 
The student seeking to write should 
strive vigorously to increase his vocabu- 
lary, and particularly to gain an accurate 
knowledge of the words he acquires as 
well as of the words already in his posses- 
sion. His word study should be system- 
atic. He should set himself the task of 
learning a definite number of words each 
week, or month, just as the student of 
French or any other foreign language 
makes himself learn a certain number of 
new words with each lesson. A book not 
without its uses for this purpose is The 
Century Vocabulary-Builder Notebook. 
But a very good place, too, for a writer to 
get a vocabulary, is out of the air. 
There are swarms of lovely words, 
priceless words, which have never been 
heard in the lecture halls of Harvard. 
That is, not yet. The writer called to his 
vocation by the gods above keeps his ear 
to the ground for words which so far have 
not gone into any book. The first book 


they get into is the most alert writer’s 
notebook, and a very good place for such 
material, such finds, is in one of these 
copying-down books I am talking about. 


Into a copying-down book, it is also 
true, one can put a great many odds and 
ends of reading from sources which one 
cannot keep readily accessible. It is a 
common experience for a writer to wish 
suddenly that he could recall exactly 
something or other which he has read, 
so that he could make a right use of it. 
Maybe he cannot wait to look it up at a 
public library; maybe he doesn’t know 
quite how to go about finding it. A copy- 
ing-down book is a sort of ever-ready 
index to the miscellaneous volume of 
one’s reading, a handy piece of literary 
machinery. 

To carry on any business requires ma- 
chinery, an organization. So with the 
business of literature: it is not carried on 
merely by the eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 
It is done by being prepared. So, among 
other things, keep hold as much as you 
can of your reading; make your reading 
work for you all the while. A few years 
ago, after having been for a couple of 
decades concerned with books in one way 
and another, illustrating them, selling 
them as a book clerk, writing advertising 
copy for them, rejecting them as a liter- 
ary advisor to publishing houses, editing. 
reviewing, and writing them, I went into 
the advertising business, with the idea 
that now I’d hear about collars, radiators, 
hats, and motors. A few hours later I was 
invited into a “conference” at which I 
heard the boss tell the staff how he reads 
biography. He specializes in Napoleon, 
Lincoln, Franklin, and a number of other 
figures that he finds applicable to selling 
heat, light, and banking service. 

I mention this gentleman here because, 
by a gift for the machinery of the writing 
trade, he made a slender cultural equip- 
ment go a long way in effectiveness. He 
explained that he read pencil in hand, 
and that all the books in his private 
library are filled with annotated slips of 
paper. At his “plant”, he has a “re- 
search department”, engaging a sizable 
group of persons. This department reads 
an endless number of books, newspapers, 
and magazines, including a great multi- 
tude of trade. journals. Every business 
morning the head of this research depart- 
ment causes to be placed on the desk of 
the president of the company a batch of 
clippings, marked copies. of current 
periodicals, and so on, which in her 
trained judgment may contain material 
for him. All over the place, which covers 
a space of about the size of half a city 
bleck, copywriters, “account executives”, 
and what-not have it as a duty to shoot 
“ideas” into his office. This is one sort 
of writing business that has been incorpo- 
rated, as you might say. : 

Now let us glance at a man of pure 
letters. To look through a bunch of 
books which James Gibbons Huneker had 
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read was much like reading a book by 
Mr. Huneker, so written in with com- 
mentary were the margins and fly-leaves 
of these volumes, in his distinguished and 
inimitable hand. Mr. Huneker was one 
of the busiest literary journalists we ever 
have had in this land. He wrote endlessly 
at space rates. In order to meet his num- 
erous and rapidly recurring “copy dates” 
he needed every aid he could muster. 
Thus he made ready to his hand, fresh 
with the feeling of the moment, material 
against the morrow. 

Another word about reading. I know a 
simple-minded, sterling soul—a country 
woman—who has her own way of reading 
the newspaper. At once, upon the arrival 
of the paper, she reads what are formally 
called the “vital statistics”, and then she 
throws the paper down. If I pick it up to 
look at the rest of it, she says that she 
doesn’t see what I pore over all that for— 
it is “just readin’”. Now it seems to me 
that much that people do in the way of 
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reading is “just readin’ ”. 

What I mean, in other words, is that 
they don’t know what they read things 
for. Of course it might be said that they 
read simply to pass the time, for enter- 
tainment. But even so, there are various 
sorts of entertainment. Now a writer may 
read a great deal or he may read very 
little. This depends upon his personal 
nature, and upon what he writes; not, 
mark you, upon his grade as a writer. 
Men unsurpassed in their field as writers 
have sometimes been men of few books. 
One of the most striking things about 
artists is the curious and surprising gaps 
in their general knowledge. It is not at 
all necessary for a great artist to know 
all sorts of things which merely educated 
people talk about at dinner tables. But 
the artist does know what is meet for him 
to know, with an extraordinary vigor of 
perception. 

Still another book of his own I'd sug- 
gest for anyone setting out to write: a 
scrapbook for his own printed stuff. Be- 
gin it early, so that later on you will not 
lament that you have not a complete file 
of your published work. Such a record 
is often exceedingly useful as well as 
pleasurable to have. You can turn the 
same things to use more than once. Sup- 
pose (which is a fact) that about twenty 
years ago I began to review books by 
Hilaire Belloc, and that I have reviewed 
somewhere or other practically every 
book which Mr. Belloc has published 
since that time. Suppose now Mr. Belloc 
suddenly dies (though I devoutly hope 
that this may not be for some time), and 
some editor, knowing I am a veteran Bel- 
locian, calls me on the telephone to com- 
mission me to write, while he holds a 
place for it in his magazine on the press, 
a five-thousand word article surveying the 
whole of Mr. Belloc’s works. Now sup- 
pose that my scrapbooks—those elephant 
folios—had been burned up in a fire last 
week. The next thing you can suppose is 
that I have gone crazy. 

Keep your scrapbooks trim. Don’t stick 
the stuff in by a corner; thus it becomes 
mutilated or gets away. Get two copies of 
everything you write that gets into print, 
and paste the stuff down tight and flat. 
When one scrapbook is full don’t go on 


stufing it like a barrel, get another. 
When you are old you should have a row 
of ‘them, and in time you may bequeath 
them to your heirs or to the Nation, as 
the case may be. 








The Short Cut 
(Continued from page 10) 


wouldn’t be easy for me to get another. Well, 
I prepared for your coming. 

Bos: Steve! 

Steve: You thought—I know you thought 
we went down the shaft alone, 

Bos: Didn’t we? 

Steve: We did not! We had company! 

Bos: Somebody else? 

Steve: We had company! A third party! 
Would you like to hear his voice? Listen! 
(A stab of light; the report of a revolver 
shot.) Did you hear him speak? 

Bos: Steve! 

Steve: I had made up my mind to give 
you a chance. If your report agreed with 
mine, you’d never know how near you’d been 
to your finish. If your report didn’t agree— 
Well, you came here secretly. You weren’t 
registered at the hotel. I would have said 
you never arrived. But you never would have 
left the mine! 

Bos: «Steve! 

Steve: I had a place prepared for your 
body—this place. That’s why the rock was 
loose—why it fell so easily. I was marching 
you here after you’d made a monkey out of 
me. You didn’t suspect—and I had a gun in 
my hand! I was ready to give you what for! 
And then, then, after I’d steered you into this 
blind alley, then the roof caved in behind 
both of us! 

Bos (After along pause): Maybe—maybe 
there’s justice in heaven. 

Steve: Then it’s on my side, Bob! (He 
pauses. He speaks in a measured, slow, tri- 
umphant tone.) The long, long road for you! 
The short, easy one for me! For you, starva- 
tion—and the rats—and an empty gun! For 
me— 

Bos (Understanding; interrupting; shriek- 
ing): For God’s sake, Steve! 

Steve: I’ve got four bullets left. Three 
of them go into the wall! The last is my de 
luxe ticket to Kingdom Come! One! (The 
report of a shot. The flash of the revolver.) 

Bos: Steve! Stop it! 

Steve: Two! (Another flash and report.) 
Three! (Another.) A pleasant trip to you, 
Bob! (A final shot.) 

Bos: Steve! Steve! ... Steve! (There 
is no reply.) A pause....A dreadful 
pause.... Then, suddenly, abruptly, we 
hear many muffled voices and the thunderous 
crash of picks attacking the rock. 

Bos (Shouting): Hullo! Hullo! This way! 
(The rear wall of the cave collapses, admit- 
ting a rescue party of miners. The naked 
flames of the lamps attached to their caps 
bring a little light to the scene.) 

OnE OF THE Miners: Are you Mr. Ander- 
son? Are you all right, Mr. Anderson? 

Bos: (Staggering against the wall) : I’m all 
right. 

Tue Miner: Why didn’t you shoot off your 
gun earlier? It was the sound of the shots 
that told us where you were. 

Bos (Reeling): Hush, boys! Hush! (He 
indicates a motionless figure in the opposite 
corner.) The other fellow—he—he cracked 
under the strain. 


CURTAIN 
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for April 











Sunday, April 17 
Henry Vaucuan born, 1622 


One of the greatest of English religious 
poets, Vaughan not only wrote many fine 
pieces himself but had the great honor of 
influencing Wordsworth’s poetry. 


Wednesday, April 20 
Wiuram H. Davies born, 1870 


Bernard Shaw discovered Davies, until 
then a cattleman, a berry-picker, a pan- 
handler, whose vagabond adventures (in- 
cluding some in this country) are described 
in The Autobiography of a Supertramp. The 
poetry of Davies is charmingly simple and 
melodious, and deals with the elemental 
themes of love and nature. He seems more 
artless than he really is. 


Saturday, April 23 
Witt1aM SHAKESPEARE born, 1564 
St. George’s Day is a famous one in Eng- 
lish poetry. On this day, according to tradi- 
tion, Shakespeare was born; and on this day, 
too, he died. The same day is the birthday 
in 1852 of the venerated American poet, Ed- 
win Markham, whose poems, The Man with 
the Hoe and Abraham Lincoln, are so widely 
known; and on April 23, 1915, died the fine 
English poet, Rupert Brooke, who would 
certainly have been numbered among the 
major English writers had he lived. 


Monday, April 25 
Water De La Mare born, 1873 
It is the feeling of some critics that no 
English poet of our day surpasses De La 
Mare in the delicacy of his imagination, the 
frequent splendor of his conceptions, the 
beauty of his language, the richness of his 
imagery, and other qualities that mark great 
poetry. His poems are often soaked with 
moonlight and mystery, “and a cool wind 
from Nowhere blows over them”, says Unter- 
meyer. De La Mare has also written striking 
short stories and other fiction. 


Tuesday, April 26 
Seumas O’Brien born, 1880 


O’Brien is not only a fine poet of the 
delicacy and magic that one associates with 
Ireland; he is also an important sculptor, 
who has done some beautiful pieces in 
marble, bronze, and plaster (his Leprechaun 
is a delightful fancy) ; and he is, moreover, 
a skillful dramatist, some of whose one-act 
plays have greatly pleased audiences. 


Wednesday, Aprii 27 
RatpH Watpo Emerson died, 1882 


Some critics regard Emerson’s poetry with 
suspicion, as not quite poetic; whereas others 
again think of his prose as essentially the 
creation of a poet. Certainly some of his 
verses are as famous as anything in meter 
that has been written in America, and they 
are packed with unusual imagery, striking 
thoughts, and an individual melody. Emer- 
son had in him a prophetic strain, and if his 
poetry seems different from that of other 
poets, it is because he is so closely related 
to the oracle-givers of Greece and the 
prophets of the Bible. 


Friday, April 29 

Epwarp Row .anp SIL. born, 1841 

Still was a thoughtful poet in whose poems 
the conflict between religion and science 
seems especially reflected. His best known 
piece is Opportunity, which has given heart 
to many; and another favorite is The Fool’s 
Prayer, an appeal to humility of spirit. 
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| Wish | 


S I LOOK back over the last ten 
glamorous years I can truthfully 
say that they have been happy, interest- 
ing, exciting and adventurous. There is 
hardly an incident that I should like to 
have had changed, and yet, now that my 
competitive career is over, I wonder if I 
would have been happier had I gone to 
college. 

Not that I have any real regrets; still 
I wonder if the future years will bring 
with them a realization that a _ well- 
rounded education would have given me 
a more balanced outlook on life, a greater 
ability to cope with the every-day prob- 
lems for which an athletic career has not 
equipped me. 

Perhaps by now I might be well 
trained in some profession or have a 
hobby in one of the arts on which to fall 
back when interest wanes, for it is bound 
to do so, to a certain extent, as one grad- 
ually grows up and away from athletics. 
I still enjoy a good contest and watching 
the new crop of young champions im- 
prove, but there must be something else 
to take its place. 

Most of my friends have gone to col- 
lege and have had four happy years 
there. Many of them are taking their 
places now in the world of business, art, 
or in the home, seemingly more con- 
tented for their experience. I had many 
urges to join them when I visited their 
colleges or saw them at vacation time, 
but somehow, despite the lure, circum- 
stances and the gypsy urge won out. 

I came by the gypsy complex honestly 
enough. As the daughter of a naval of- 
ficer, I spent the first eleven years of my 
life in various corners of the world, until 
we finally decided to call New York our 
home and even that only lasted a few 
years. From my earliest recollections to 
the age of ten, my time was largely 
divided between Manila and Shanghai, 
and a checkered education was the result. 
Naturally, knowledge gleaned here and 
there from tutors, or in convents, wher- 
ever we happened to be, was not con- 
ducive to a brilliant college career. By 
the time I got to boarding school, how- 
ever, I was old enough to see how much 
fun college life could be and I had a 
great desire for it. I must confess that 
the many “proms” and parties to which I 
was invited attracted me rather than the 
more studious activities. 

At seventeen I was planning to go to 
college, and had made all preparations to 
matriculate. That was in 1923 and there 
was the prospect of the Olympics in 1924 
to face, and the tryouts for a place on the 
team to be gone through before even the 
European trip was assured. As a conse- 





Had Gone to College 


By AILEEN RIGGIN 


Former Women’s Olympic Diving Champion 





AILEEN RIGGIN 


quence I decided to let my studies slide 
for one short year and begin the follow- 
ing autumn where I had left off. But 
somehow all my noble ambitions had 
dissolved by that time and I definitely 
made up my mind to turn “professional” 
and take leave of amateur athletics for 
good. 

It happened that I won the Olympic 
Diving championship in 1920, making me 
the defending champion in 1924, when I 
was eighteen. This is the age when I 
should have been entering college but 
naturally I was anxious to duplicate my 
previous victory and devoted all of my 
time to that end. And so, at the age when 
most girls are thinking about sororities, 
I was extremely busy defending cham- 
pionships. 

One reason that I couldn’t consider 
college too seriously was because there 
was no swimming team, and I had found 
one year of boarding school without a 
pool bad enough. Now, eight years later, 
there are not only pools but competing 
teams, and these would have been a real 
incentive to the collegiate life. Many of 


the girls in competition at this time find 
that they can combine their studies. with 
athletics, but a few years ago it was 
almost impossible. A swimmer or diver 
reaches the peak of condition and form 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
just in time to conflict with serious 
studies or to coincide with and round 
out the academic career, depending on 
the degree of proficiency which has been 
achieved and the importance subse- 
quently held by athletics in the scheme 
of things. 

I’ve sometimes wondered, watching the 
thousands of spectators at previous Olym- 
pic meets, how many of this vast throng 
realize what it means to bring an athlete 
to the fine point of international com- 
petition. I am sure their ideas must of 
necessity be vague. I wonder if they think 
of the countless hours, days, and even 
years it requires to do an athletic event 
a little better than the other fellow. 

There are not only the practice ses- 
sions and the contests to consider, but 
the time consumed in traveling every 
year, not to speak of the social obliga- 
tions which eat up one’s time. 

Competition today is by no means the 
year-around affair it was when I was 
competing. Then it seemed to consume 
all of my time. Just to be in form and 
appear in championships here and there 
left little opportunity for outside inter- 
ests. Nowadays, championships are held 
to conform to the spring and summer va- 
cations, and are concentrated into one 
week. Compared to the hectic rush we 
went through, dashing from Florida to 
California to defend our titles, the con- 
tests of today are almost too easy to be 
interesting. Only last spring the girl’s 
team from Los Angeles Athletic Club 
flew East to compete in the National 
Championships in New York, and were 
away from home about ten days. They 
managed to fit all this into their spring 
vacations and were back in Los Angeles 
when college opened. 

As one who devoted the time when I 
might have been in college to active com- 
petition, I often ask myself whether it 
was worth it. That’s something that time 
alone will tell. I only know that when 
the time comes to advise a young son or 
daughter I shall certainly insist on col- 
lege first. Any decision about athletics 
must be left to the individual, as long as 
it does not mean excluding everything 
else. I wish now that I had gone to col- 
lege, and consequently my advice is not 
to let athletic ambition ruin your plans 
for college. If you have already shown 
promise in some sport, keep it up—but 
don’t give up college for it. 
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John G. Neihardt's Epic of the West 


By L. W. PAYNE, JR. 


Professor of English, University of Texas 


LMOST a century ago Poe pro- 
nounced the epic a dead issue so far 
as the modern world is concerned. “I 
hold,” he said, “that a long poem does 
not exist. I maintain that ‘a long poem’ 
is simply a flat contradiction in terms.” 
Poe was merely defending his own prac- 
tice, for he wrote only short poems. A 
few modern poets and critics have agreed 
with Poe in holding that the day of the 
epic has passed, but John G. Neihardt of 
Nebraska, at present literary editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, holds that every 
race, every great nation, has, or will even- 
tually have, its epic. 

Mr. Neihardt was born in Sharpsburg, 
Illinois, in 1881, a descendant of a noble 
Bavarian family whose descendants 
founded a long line of hardy American 





John G. Neihardt 


Joun G. NEIHARDT has enjoyed a 
varied career as farm hand, school 
teacher, bookkeeper, beet weeder, and 
marble polisher, as well as poet and lec- 
turer. He has had the unique experience 
of living among Indians, and for six years 
in Nebraska he devoted his time to 
studying their customs, characteristics, 
and legends. 

Born January 8, 1881, in Sharpsburg, 
Illinois, he early found his way farther 
west, and most of his life has been spent 
in Nebraska whose poet laureate he is. 
Since 1923, he has occupied the chair of 
Professor of Poetry at the University 
there. 

Poetry has always been the thing he 
cared for most, and it was his greatest 
desire to create an American epic of the 
winning of the West. To this end, he 
secured his material first-hand by travel- 
ing extensively through the plains, and 
by searching every available record of 
heroic exploits of traders and explorers 
from the British boundary to Mexico, and 
from the Missouri to the Pacific. “The 
Song of Hugh Glass’, the first part of the 
epic, was published in 1915. Three and 
a half years later, came “The Song of 
Three Friends’, which was awarded the 
Poetry Society prize for the best volume 
of verse published by an American in 
1919. This was followed in 1925 by the 
concluding portion of the saga, “The 
Song of the Indian Wars”. 

Besides the epics, Mr. Neihardt has to 
his name essays and short stories— 
mostly Indian legends—a few novels, a 
play, and many lyrics. Perhaps the lyric 
which is most frequently quoted is the 
autobiographical “Let me live out my 
years”, ending with the magnificent 
simile— 

“Let me be as a tune-swept fidd'estring 
That feels the master melody—and 
snaps!” 








pioneers. His immediate family lived at 
various places in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas, and finally settled in Bancroft, 
Nebraska. The young man worked hard 
to secure an education and eventually 
graduated from the Nebraska Normal 
College at Wayne, Nebraska. In 1919 he 
won with his Song of Three Friends the 
national prize offered by the Poetry So- 
ciety of America for the best volume of 
verse published by an American for that 
year. For six years he lived among the 
Omaha Indians, studying their customs, 
life, character, and history, thus prepar- 
ing himself to write what he calls the 
Epic of the West. He has already com- 
pleted three of the projected five parts of 
his cycle, The Song of Hugh Glass 
(1915), The Song of Three Friends 
(1919), and The Song of the Indian 
Wars (1925). The fact that the first two 
of these long poems have already ap- 
peared as a classic for school use’ and 
that all three of them have been widely 
read proves rather conclusively that the 
epic is not dead. It is safe to conclude 
that we shall have new epic poems when- 
ever we produce poets of sufficient epic 
scope and genius to write them. 

Before beginning to work on the longer 
epic poems, Mr. Neihardt had served his 
apprenticeship by writing several vol- 
umes of shorter poems, some in free 
verse and some in regular rhymed pat- 
terns, all of which, along with the three 
epics of the West mentioned above, have 
now been assembled in one volume’. It 
would be profitable to study several of 
these shorter poems, but we have space 
for only one stirring lyric. “Battle-Cry” 
is significant of Mr. Neihardt’s own strug- 
gle for recognition, but it.is also a poem 
which will stir the heart of every am- 
bitious youth who reads it, and it may 
well be committed to memory to be kept 
as a constant reminder of the goals for 
which we strive. It is reprinted here by 
courtesy ‘of the - Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 


Battle-Cry 


More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 
Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore Thee 
Give me the heart of a man! 


What though I live with the winners 
Or perish with those who fall? 
Only the cowards are sinners; 
Fighting the fight is all. 





1fn the Modern Reader’s Series, published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 88 cents. 

2Collected Poems by John G. Neihardt, the Macmillan 

Cc y, 1926 












Strong is my foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 
Oh, spare me this stub of a sword! 


Give me no pity, nor spare me; 
Calm not the wrath of my foe. 
See where he beckons to dare me! 
Bleeding, half beaten—I go, 

Not for the glory of winning, 

Not for the fear of the night; 
Shunning the battle is sinning— 
Oh, spare me the heart to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 

Deep is the wound in my side; 
“Coward,” thou criest to flout me? 
O terrible Foe, thou hast lied! 
Here with my battle before me, 
God of the fighting clan, 

Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a man! 


To return to the series of epic poems 
mentioned above, The Song of Hugh 
Glass tells the authentic story of the 
heroic crawl of a wounded pioneer from 
the fork of the Grand to the junction of 
the Cheyenne and the Missouri rivers, a 





BUST OF JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


—Courtesy the Macmillan Company 


distance of nearly 100 miles over a wild 
and rugged country. The stalwart old 
scout Hugh Glass had his hip broken in a 
fight with a bear, lay unconscious for sev- 
eral days, and was finally deserted by his 
two companions and left to die in the 
country of the hostile Indians. However, 
he recovered consciousness and began his 
heroic fight for life; dragging himself on 
two hands and one leg, he made his way 
over the rough country, crossed several 
rivers, and finally reached the Missouri 
River, where he made a rough raft on 
which he floated down to Fort Kiowa. 
Along with this heroic physical feat— 
than which there is nothing of the kind 
more vividly, more thrillingly narrated 
in our literature—is woven a story of 
human friendship based on the love of 
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the aged Hugh for the young Jamie, a 

love “passing the love of a woman”. 
The Song of Three Friends is the story 

of another strong friendship, this time 


between three men. Two of the friends 


became enemies because of a woman, and 
the third unsuccessfully strives to bring 
about a reconciliation. The portraits of 
Will Carpenter, Mike Fink, and Frank 
Talbeau are admirably drawn. As types 
of the early Western pioneers they will 
surely take their places among the perma- 
nent figures in our literature. The story 
itself is a fascinating one, but the chief 
interest of the poem 
lies in the back- 
ground of early pio- 
neer life which it 
portrays. In fact, 
the whole series of 
poems is designed 
to bring out in epic 
proportions the vast 
story of the con- 
quest of the West. 

The Song of the 
Indian Wars falls 
later in the chro- 
nology of the cycle, 
being the story of 
the last stand of the 
Indians against the 
overwhelming west- 
ward march of the 
Anglo-Americans 
from 1866 to 1890. 
The characters in 
this poem are, on 
one side, the pio- 
neers, scouts, and 
military leaders — 
Carrington, Powell, 
Beecher, Wallace, 
Forsyth, Custer, and 
others—and, on the 
other, the Indian 
Chieftains—Red Cloud, Roman Nose, 
Sitting Bull, Gall, Crazy Horse, and 
others. 

Entrancing as are the climax passages 
and beautiful as are the descriptions of 
the natural background, it must be re- 
membered that the chief interest of the 
poems, as stated above, always lies in the 
conflict between the two races, the red 
and the white. The mood of the last of 
these poems, The Song of the Indian 
Wars, is found in the devoted heroism of 
the conquered in defense of their native 
land and in the insatiable desire of the 
conquerors to take possession of the rich 
mid-western part of this continent. There 
is a profound pathos in the hopeless 
struggle of the weaker race as it faces 
its inevitable doom. In presenting this 
conflict the poet does not mince matters, 
and we rather feel that on the whole he 
allows the Indians to have the better of 
the argument. The red and white heroes 
are pitted against each other in the mood 
of giants—on the one side those who are 
battling for the lands bequeathed to them 
by the Great Spirit, and on the other 
those who are _ irresistibly _ press- 
ing forward to possess those lands in 
the name of progress and civilization. 
These long poems are all written in the 
old-fashioned heroic couplet, but with the 
freshness and vigor characteristic of mod- 
ern poetic style. 


With the discovery of gold in the Rocky 
Mountains, the white men began openly 
to disregard the treaty with the Indians 
and to pour in a steady stream over the 
reservations. Crazy Horse, a famous 
young chieftain of the Sioux, had built 
for the Ogalalas a cozy village on the 
Powder River. Then came an order from 
the Great White Father (the President) 
that all bands of Indians must within a 
month gather at the agencies and put 
themselves under the protection of the 
Government or else share the fate of the 
hostiles.. Crazy Horse refused to comply, 





—Courtesy the Macmillan Company 
Death of Crazy Horse, from Neihardt’s “The Song of the Indian Wars” 


saying that he could not bring in his 
many women and children and lean 
herds until spring. A respite was al- 
lowed, and the village was left unmo- 
lested throughout the hard winter; but 
in the early spring the United States 
soldiers came and destroyed the settle- 
ment, killing many of the Indians and 
scattering the rest throughout the sur- 
rounding country. Slowly the chieftain 
gathered his scattered tribe together and 
nursed his hatred against those who had 
broken their promises and destroyed his 
peaceful village. The braves under 
Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, and Gall now 
assembled for the Sun Dance to 
strengthen their courage for one last 
brave stand against the invading white 
men. History records how General Custer 
marched against the Sioux with his fa- 
mous Seventh Regiment, and how with 
his two hundred men he was surrounded 
and killed in 1876. But the Indians were 
eventually overwhelmed. Some escaped 
toward Canada, but most of them gave 
themselves up to the United States Gov- 
ernment agencies. Finally Crazy Horse, 
rather than see his two thousand people 
perish of hunger, agreed to surrender. 
He brought his people in and asked that 
they be fed. The chieftain was tricked 
into a surrender and cast into prison. In 
a fight with a soldier he was mortally 
wounded. At this point we take up the 
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concluding description of the death of 
the noble Crazy Horse as presented at 
the end of the poem. 


The Death of Crazy Horse 
(Selection from “The Song of the Indian Wars”) 


They laid him in an office of the post, 
And soldiers, forming in a hollow square, 
Held back the people. Silence deepened there. 
A little while it seemed the man was dead, 
He lay so still. The west no longer bled; 
Among the crowd the dusk began to creep. 
Then suddenly, as startled out of sleep 

By some old dream-remembered night alarm, 
He strove to shout, half rose upon an arm 
And glared about him in the lamp-lit place. 


The flare across the ashes of his face 

Went out. He spoke; and, leaning where he lay, 
Men strained to gather what he strove to say, 
So hard the panting labor of his words. 

“T had my village and my pony herds 

On Powder where the land was all my own. 
I only wanted to be let alone. 

I did not want to fight. The Gray Fox sent 
His soldiers. We were poorer when they went; 
Our babies died, for many lodges burned 
And it was cold. We hoped again and turned 
Our faces westward. It was just the same 
Out yonder on the Rosebud. Gray Fox came. 
The dust his soldiers made was high and long. 
I fought him and I whipped him. Was it wrong 
To drive him back? That country was my own. 
I only wanted to be let alone. 

I did not want to see my people die. 

They say I murdered Long Hair and they lied. 
His soldiers came to kill us and they died.” 


He choked and shivered, staring hungry-eyed 
As though to make the most of little light. 
Then like a child that feels the clutching night 
And cries the wilder, deeming it in vain, 
He raised a voice made lyrical with pain 
And terror of a thing about to be. 

“I want to see you, Father! Come to me! 
I want to see you, Mother!” O’er and o’er 
His cry assailed the darkness at the door; 
And from the gloom beyond the hollow square 
Of soldiers, quavered voices of despair: 
“We cannot come! They will not let us come!” 


But when at length the lyric voice was dumb 
And Crazy Horse was nothing but a name, 
There was a little withered woman came 
Behind a bent old man. Their eyes were dim. 
They sat beside the boy and fondled him. 
Remembering the little names he knew 
Before the great dream took him and he grew 
To be so mighty. And the woman pressed 
A hand that men had feared against her breast 
And swayed and sang a little sleepy song. 
Out yonder in the village all night long 
There was a sound of mourning in the dark. 
And when the morning heard the meadowlark, 
The last great Sioux rode silently away. 
Before the pony-drag on which he lay 

An old man tottered. Bowed above the bier, 
A little wrinkled woman kept the rear 

With not a sound and nothing in her eyes. 


Who knows the crumbling summit where he 
lies 

Alone among the badlands? Kiotes prowl 

About it, and the voices of the owl 

Assume the day-long sorrow of the crows, 

These many grasses and these many snows. 





From The Song of the Indian Wars, by John G. Nei- 
hardt. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925; price $2.50, 

















































































































“Impermanence” 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese in Virginia 
Quarterly Review for April. 

“The perfume and suppliance of a minute” 

—Hamlet 

I cannot keep a grief so long, 
That it will seed and blossom high; 
Harbor a joy until its sails 
Grow to the mild curve of the sky. 


Déath stalks each to its seeming close, 
Claps a cold hand upon its lips; 

Thus goes the round blue of a flower, 
Thus goes a town that roars with ships. 


Yet flower and town keep not to clod; 
They petal, tower, all and one; 

Leap up, and throttle Death, and start 
On a new race from earth to sun. 


Each loveliness lasts long enough 

To cheat us with impermanence; 
Stale and familiar were it else, 
Doubled its loveliness fleeting hence. 


Beauty must have a temporal door 
At which to lean, a transient field 

Whereon its steepled roofs to build; 
So great the cost, it dare not yield. 


Some bright young thing begins its hour, 
Cracks a thin shell, and soars away; 

Its purples melt along the air; 

For it must go, that it may stay. 


Impermanence, then, is but the proof 
Of the permanent. To last— 

Flower, town, I, become corrupt, 
Escape, return, eternal, fast. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Define impermanence. Express in a simple prose 
statement the poet’s thought or feeling in each new 
stanza. Express in a simple sentence the theme of the 
poem. What material from your own experiénce—of 
thoughts and feelings and images—can you offer to in- 
stance the poet’s statements? Try to express one of 
the poét’s ideas in a vividly worded simile or. meta- 
phor, or a careful word picture. 


Golden Window of the East 


“Our Stake in China”, by George E. Sokolsky 
in Worlds Work for April. 


To the American on the Atlantic coast, 
China is far away; much farther away than 
anything ought to be, in his opinion, from 
the purlieus of Atlantic Coast cities. A few 
specialists trade in China products; some 
banks have branches there; some have made 
or lost money there. But it is all very far 
away and seems not particularly important at 
times. Actually, China is a pivotal factor in 
the. international political position of the 
United States. 

Thus, tersely and dramatically Mr. Sokol- 
sky makes clear the depth of our stake in 
China. This stake, the author believes, may 
prove thé instrument which will lift us out 
of depression. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Make a careful outline or summary of this article. 
Assign to bers o! i topics discussed in 
this article. Investigate and report fully upon each 
topic. Provide a large map of China, if possible, to 
lend “‘place” to your talks. List from the periodicals 
(using the Readers’ Guide) articles that will throw 
light on China. Find some story that makes an inter- 
esting background for a knowledge of China and Chi- 
neste conditions. - 


Proof of Impermanence 


“Totem Poles”, by Marius Barbeau in Scien- 
tific American for April. 


Totem poles, once symbols of family social 
standing and achievements of the tribes in 
British Columbia and Alaska, are a thing of 
the past. They are no longer made. Many 
have fallen from old age or decay; some have 
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been sold, cut down, and removed to mu- 
seums and public parks. The origin and 
significance of these symbols of rank and 
power, which stood in front of the owner’s 
lodge, are interesting chapters in native his- 
tery. They belong, of course, to the general 
family of heraldic devices. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Explain clearly the origin and significance of the 
totem pole. How is it in reality like an heraldic de- 
vice? What ideas commonly held about totem poles 
does this article prove incorrect? Investigate the shape 
and general appearance of totem poles. Be able to 
draw one on the board. The insignia of the Thunder- 
Bird is one of the designs most frequently met with. 
Look up the legend. 


Valley Forge, 1777 


“General Howe’s Dog”, by Russell Gordon 

Carter in Boys’ Life for April. 

You will not want to miss this human in- 
terest story of the winter at Valley Forge: a 
story of two young chaps on opposing picket 
duty, of General Howe’s blooded hound, 
which had wandered all the way from Phila- 
delphia, of William Dale’s longing to have 
this friendly substitute for his own Shep, of 
General Washington’s courtesy, and the flag 
of truce under which General Howe was 
given back his own. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Turn this story into a one-act play to be given in 
Assembly. Write the dialog carefully. There are 
countless other little-known incidents in the life of 
George Washington which you can discover in old 
letters, diaries, biographies, etc. Use one of these as 
material for short story and one-act plays. Submit your 


idea or suggestion to your school magazine as part of 
its Bicentennial celebration. 


Letters of the Great 


“Letters of George Washington”, edited by 
Albert R. Beatty in Yale Review for Spring. 
In a notable collection of Washingtoniana 
belonging to Judge Edward Amblér Arm- 
strong of Princeton; New- Jersey, there are 
many letters in the hand of George Washing- 
ton or dictated or signed by him. Several 
hitherto unprinted are now printed for the 
first time. 
SUGGESTIONS: 

What new light on George Washington do these let- 
ters throw? Write a character or peréonality sketch 
of George Washington as his own writings and biog- 
raphers reveal him. In this article on the Letters, 
which incident do you enjoy most? Why? 


Define and IIlustrate 
“Humpty Dumpty’s Rule in Law”, by Harry 

Hibschman in the Atlantic for April. 

An excursion into the fascinating realm 
of words is well worth taking, if only to dis- 
cover that it is an Alice-in-Wonderland world 
we live in after all. Humpty Dumpty it was 
who said that words meant just what he 
chose them to mean. Today it is the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Appellate 
courts of the various States who exercise 
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Humpty Dumpty’s prerogative. Would it oc- 
cur to you that a fence is a buiiding? In New 
York State it is; so, too, is a railroad car in 
Nebraska, but not in Arkansas. A corncrib 
is a building in Iowa, but not in Florida. In 
Georgia, a minor who has a separate estate 
is an orphan for all that his parents may be 
living! In Pennsylvania, a bicycle is an ani- 
mal, and in the courts it is also a business 
vehicle. There is one instance on record, 
however, when a high court was stumped 
by a problem of definition. To define nag- 
ging was beyond their powers, except to ad- 
mit in effect, “we know what it means”. 
SUGGESTIONS: 

Find the chapter in Alice in Wonderland in which 
Alice and Humpty Dumpty hold their interesting con- 
versation about words. Investigate local idioms and 
words with specialized meanings in your locality. In- 
vestigate the history of some of the words that we have 
adopted from other languages. Read sections of The 
American Language by Henry L. Mencken. 


Knight of the Wilderness 


“Shade of Old Baldy”, by Elmer I. Ransom 
in Cosmopolitan for April. 


“Shade, the Silver Fox, epitomized the 
wilderness. His wondrous stamina and his 
matchless speed had preserved him in a 
struggle that never knew mercy. The great 
gray pack of ruthless timber wolves had been 
often upon his trail, but they were no match 
in speed or cunning for the Silver Fox. Men 
coveted his priceless coat, but he avoided 
their snares, passed over their poisons, and 
scorned their blooded hounds.” 

How he once more outwits his enemies, 
Graydeath and She-wolf, fights for his mate 
and is himself grievously wounded, is a curi- 
ously touching story you will not want to 
miss. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

What information concerning the cunning and 
sagacity of wild things is given in this article? What 
additional information can you offer? What proof of 
the intelligence of your pets? Measure this story by 
short story standards. 


Culture in the Mass 


“Radio City—Cultural Center?” by Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen in Harpers for April. 


After tracing the interesting and simple in- 
ception of the idea, Mr. Allen discusses prob- 
lems and reflections to which the advent of 
Radio Center must give rise. Cultural center? 
he asks. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
managers of Radio City will be operating on 
a high scale, in an expensive location, and 
will want to earn dividends. Their entertain- 
ment will be mass entertainment and will 
have the limitations of such. It is doubtful 
whether anybody could deliberately organize 
a cultural center anywhere. Culture cannot 
be put into quantity production. 
SUGGESTIONS: 

Outline Mr. Allen’s arguments. Can you refute any 
of them? Can you think of others? Define culture. 
Why can it not be a quantity production? Read an 
essay written by Katherine Fullerton Gerould, which 
appeared in Harpers some years ago, ‘‘What, Then, Is 
Culture?” (Use Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
to place your reference.) 


Wild Waters 


“Leaping Whales and Falling Glaciers”, by 
Arthur Newton Pack in Nature Magazine 
for April. 

As director of the 1931 American Nature 
Association expedition to Alaskan waters, 
Mr. Pack draws a vivid word picture of 
whales blowing and leaping, amid icebergs 
cracking and roaring. The Westward was a 
gallant ship, but even she turned and fled 
before glacial tidal waves! Moby Dick and 
the Ancient Mariner would each feel at home 
in the surroundings among which the expedi- 
tion live in the interests of science. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Select exceptionally vivid passages from this article. 
What gives them their power—sentence construction, 
choice of words, or subject matter? Which incident 
impressed you most? Why? Have you read Moby 
Dick? Explain clearly the purpose and organization of 
this expedition. 
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Birdlore 
IHREE new bird books greet return- 
ing Spring, each excellent for its own 
purpose. It may seem strange to call 
Frank Chapman’s Birds of Eastern 
America a new book, for it has been in 
constant use for thirty-six years, but this 
latest edition is the result of the revised 
classifications of birds completed by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, which 
changed many names and groupings. It 
is a solid standby for a library. If you 
are forming a bird-club, Charles P. 
Shoffner’s The Bird Book will be a 
friendly, helpful guide, and it will help 
nature-study classes, especially in the 
country. Questions and answers at the 
end of each chapter make its use easier, 
and it even covers care of caged birds. 
How to See the Birds, by Eric Fitch 
Daglish, lets you into some of the secrets 
of this famous artist’s woodcuts, many 
of which are to be found in this lovely 
little book. He gives practical advice 
on observing birds, on making friends— 
with drawings of nest-boxes, bird-tables, 
and drinking-pools—and on training the 
eye to see rapidly and accurately. 
Wherever you go in Great Britain you 
will find on railway book-stalls and vil- 
lage bookshops the adventure-thrillers of 
John Buchan; he must be almost as 
popular as Edgar Wallace. But when 
you think what else he does, this be- 
comes more remarkable: he is a Member 
of Parliament, one of the few who sur- 
vived the landslide of the late general 
election; he wrote the best full-length 
history of the Great War that has ap- 
peared in English; his biography of 
Montrose is a standard work, and his 
historical novels are as accurate as they 
are exciting. All this shows why I think 
a new edition of his Huntingtower 
worth talking about; it combines an ad- 
venturous Scotch story with really de- 
licious fun—such as the career of the 
Gorbals Die-hards, six Glasgow gutter- 
snipes of whom it is said: “If there were 
a dozen, I think this country would be 
needing some new kind of government.” 
But these young warriors come to the 
rescue with surprising devotion. By the 
way, his name is pronounced Buck-an, 
not like the first syllables of Buchanan. 


Stories About Young People 


Here is a group of stories I can recom- 
mend to book clubs or school libraries 
interested in careers of young people in 
more primitive regions of our Nation. 
Felita, by Chesley Kahmann, is the 
amusing and enlightening account of a 
Porto Rican girl’s determination to get 
on in the world and overcome her 
father’s conviction that work is out of the 
question so long as the family holds an 
able-bodied woman to work for him. You 
will chuckle when you find him actually 
on her pay roll. The Here-to-Y onder Girl, 
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by Esther Greenacre Hall, is about a 
struggle even more difficult, that of a girl 
who must “work out”, from here to 
yonder wherever she can, in the most 
landlocked regions of the Kentucky 
Mountains. At last she finds an orphan 
family to care for, and when coal comes 
to the valley, helps the natives to pro- 
tect themselves against exploitation; 
there is a thrilling fire, but the interest 
is above all in the effort of the girl to 
make something of her life and for her 
people. 

I am somewhat handicapped in prais- 
ing Under Twenty, an anthology of 
stories about girls in the process of 
growing-up, just published by Harcourt, 
Brace. You see, I edited it, and my name 
is on its fine cover—black and gold in 
the Harcourt edition, gray and blue in 
that of the Junior Literary Guild, for 
this is one of their selections. But if 
you knew how many stories I rejected in 
order to get this big book of stories ex- 
actly right, you would not wonder that I 
am as much pleased with the result as I 
hope you will be. All the authors are 
well known and some of them famous; 
all the stories concerned with some aspect 
of life before the teens are over. The 
first thing most people notice about the 
book is that they can’t stop reading it, 
and that, I may tell you, is just the ef- 
fect it was meant to produce. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtse, by 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, is a fine con- 
tribution to the small but immensely 
valuable collection of books through 
which one may get a true idea of what 
contemporary China is like. The hero is 
a boy growing up under today’s chang- 
ing conditions in a part of China many 
miles off the track of tourists; it is tre- 
mendously exciting in some of its inci- 
dents, and keeps up to a high level of 
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interest throughout. Best of all, it was 
not written to order but out of a long 
experience in China. 


Two favorite guides, Famous Sculp- 
ture’ and Famous Buildings, by Charles 
L. Barstow, have just been issued in new 
editions brought up to date to include 
astonishing new developments in these 
subjects. I need not tell you how a good 
book on the development of architecture 
opens one’s eyes to our own buildings. 

So many new books are rushing in that 
for the present I am replying by per- 
sonal letter to questions from correspond- 
ents; I hope you will continue to send 
them to me as freely as you are now do- 
ing, for that shows that you are co- 
operating to make this department as 
useful as it can be. Thank you very 
much for the letters with advice on biog- 
raphies; the list grows every day and 
will be announced before the close of 
the school year. I was happy to see that 
Margaret Ginsberg of the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, thought 
Helen Ferris’ Girls Who Did was “differ- 
ent from the usual matter-of-fact biog- 
raphies that I have studied,” because in 
it “outstanding women of interest de- 
scribe their youth, tell what prompted 
them to enter their chosen professions, 
and give advice to girls on beginning 
their life-work.” 

As Mr. Holliday’s practical advice on 
writing for publication is now appearing 
in the Scholastic, and as he is concerned 
among other things with problems of 
style, I must tell you a story that bears 
on this matter. At a recent meeting of a 
learned society in London, five famous 
men, a painter, a musician, a sculptor, a 
poet, and a novelist (the last being G. K. 
Chesterton) discussed the question 
“What constitutes style?” They seemed 
to agree that it was something arising 
from the very nature of the work, not an 
ornament or addition to it, and the cele- 
brated sculptor, Eric Gill, told a true 
story that fitted beautifully with his 
statement that the work of even a com- 
paratively untutored writer might have 
an inherent rhythm, an intrinsic charm, 
belonging to this writer and no other. It 
seems that a friend of his, recovering 
from an illness, was being read to by a 
nurse who must have disapproved of her 
patient’s choice, for one day she re- 
marked, pensively, “I wonder what you 
chose this book to be read to out of for?” 
I defy anyone to deny, in spite of the fact 
that this breaks all the rules about 
prepositions, that this sentence does have 
a wild beauty all its own, even a special 
rhythmic beat: the proof is that when all 
the papers tried to quote it next day they 
mixed it up and lost the charm alto- 
gether. But Mr. Gill wrote it down for 
me on the menu of the tea-shop where 
we went to talk it over afterwards, so I 
know I have it right. 
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Russia—By One Who Has Worked There 


By WALTER ARNOLD RUKEYSER 


American Engineer, Author of “Working with the Soviets” 


WO major factors have militated 

against our learning the truth about 
the Soviet Union. The first is the tend- 
ency of foreign observers to attempt to 
generalize from their personal experi- 
ences and observations. The second is 
that writers and lecturers are so seldom 
recruited from the ranks of those who 
are actually “doing” the Five-Year Plan 
in Russia. For the most part they are 
purely onlookers, observers, reporters— 
they do not participate in the daily life 
of the Russian worker, peasant, or techni- 
cian. 

It is impossible to generalize about 
things Soviet. During over two years 
spent on and off in the U.S.S.R., I had 
that fact above all others firmly im- 
pressed upon me. What may be true in 
Moscow today will be equally untrue in 
the Urals. The commodities available in 
an industrial sector in Siberia will not be 
available in Leningrad. My own experi- 
ences with Soviet economy as consultant 
for the asbestos mining trust are no more 
to be accepted as typical than that the 
United States Steel Corporation repre- 
sents all American business. Therefore, 
in what follows there must constantly be 
borne in mind that there is no attempt 


and admittedly most critical year of the 
now-famous Five-Year Plan. 


The Aims of the Five-Year Plan 


The purposes of the Plan are five-fold: 
Industrial, agricultural, sociological, cul- 
tural, and political. In this country we 
are too prone to believe that the Russian 
experiment has its only concern in eco- 
nomic development and Communism. 
The other three objectives are the real 
ones, the first two a means to an end. Let 
me explain. The industrial and agricul- 
tural development of the Soviet Union 
(covering as it does nearly one-sixth of 
the earth’s land surface) was undertaken 
primarily to make Russia self-supporting. 
The country is admittedly a country at 
war—at war within its borders against 
the vestiges of class-consciousness; at 
war without against the so-called capital- 
istic nations. A real war psychology has 
been built up. This pervades everything, 
everywhere in Russia. It is probably the 
only broad generality which holds true in 
the entire experiment, involving as it does 
over 160 million human guinea pigs be- 
longing to over a hundred different races 
of peoples and speaking almost two hun- 
dred different languages and . dialects. 





at generalization; though certain broad 
deductions may be built up in the read- 
er’s mind which are bound to follow more 
or less logically. 

As an engineer called first into Soviet 
service in 1928, going to. Russia in 1929 
to ‘consult, returning in 1930 to supervise, 
and remaining until 1931, I saw empha- 
sized that everything in Russia is in a 
continual state of flux. There thus existed 
a splendid opportunity to compare condi- 
tions as we observed them before the 
Plan had commenced functioning with 
those we encountered during the third 


—Photographs by Mr. Rukeyser 
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Everywhere, in every public place, be it 
from the flaming poster in the theater or 
the factory, from the screaming loud- 
speaker in square or meeting hall, from 
textbook or from orator, from opera or 
from newspaper, the war psychology is 
being imbued by the greatest system of 
propaganda the world has ‘ever seen. 
Everywhere one hears such terms as 
“shock-brigades”, “rations”, “Moscow 
front”—and the like. And this fear of 
imperialistic aggression, fancied or real, 
true or imaginery, has become such a 
monomania with the Kremlin that it has 





speeded up this urge for Russia to be- 
come economically self-supporting in rais- 
ing the already furious tempo of the Plan 
by demanding its completion in four 
years instead of five. 

With Russia developed along modern 
lines industrially and agriculturally, the 
sociological] and cultural objectives are 
likely to be attained. The political ones 
are more dubious, but they do not con- 
cern us here. Let us examine these objec- 
tives and set down our personal experi- 
ences with their progress. 


Mistakes in Industry 


The industrialization of Russia is pro- 
gressing steadily despite the host of 
blunders which have crept in and which 
are creeping in daily. In our own trust, 
“Uralasbest”, I was called over in 1929 
to witness the final touches being placed 
upon the introduction of mining methods, 
the construction of a huge milling plant, 
all of which involved the misspending of 
over fifteen millions of Russian rubles 
and hundreds of thousands of “valuta” 
{foreign gold money). The mill, com- 
menced in 1928, had neared completion 
when in May, 1929, it had burned to the 
ground. Sabotage was the accusation. 
The G.P.U., that dread secret political 
police, reached out its hand. Three for- 
mer bourgeois engineers were tried and 
shot. Still others were jailed or dis- 
franchised. Then, despite the fact that 
it had been for just such work that I had 
been retained as an authoritative special- 
ist the year preceding, the gigantic mill 
was rebuilt along the original lines which 
I had condemned and was again nearing 
completion upon my actual arrival at the 
mines. After nearly an additional year 
of futile adjustment and attempts at 
adaptation, the previous mining methods 
were abandoned and the mill officially 
pronounced unsatisfactory. But mistakes 
are not necessarily final. Blunders, once 
rooted out into the open and identified as 
such, can be rectified. After all, it is 
results and only results that really count. 
From 1928 to 1930 the production of 
asbestos was increased from 33,000 
metric tons annually to 56,000. Where 
formerly the product had not been uni- 
form—had been allegedly dirty and 
poorly graded—we found by 1931 that it 
was acceptable on practically every mar- 
ket in the world. And above all, this in- 
crease and betterment of production was 
accompanied by a lowering in costs and 
a reduction in the number of man-days 
required. 

Many of the Soviet blunders have been 
in the past due to out-and-out sabotage. 
That this factor plays a comparatively 
insignificant réle today is due entirely to 
the efficiency of the G.P.U. But all the 
shorteomings of Soviet economy cannot 
be laid at this door. It must be remem- 
bered that for the most part the well- 











trained engineers of pre-war vintage 
and: bourgeois origin have not had 
the opportunity to keep up with the 
tremendous technical advances made 
throughout the world since the end of 
the great conflict. Nor have they in the 
past been trusted by the 2,200,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist party, who, as a 
small fractional minority, have been ad- 
ministering every phase of activity in the 
Soviet Union. The chief executives of the 
large State Trusts, wherever actual tech- 
nical requirements do not preclude, are 
party members. It follows that with for- 
mer class hatreds still smouldering, these 
non-technical administrative heads would 
look with intense suspicion upon the work 
of their formerly bourgeois engineers. 
In my experience this factor, coupled 
with lack of knowledge and lack of ex- 
perience, has accounted for more blun- 
dering than sabotage or active resistance. 
But Stalin’s recent proclamation restor- 
ing the engineer in prestige and remov- 
ing that ever-constant fear of arrest which 
permeated his every act and thought pre- 
viously, testifies to the fact that the fear 
of counter-revolution no longer is so in- 
tense at the Kremlin and that the powers- 
that-be in Russia are indeed realists. 


“Socializing” Agriculture 


Agriculturally Russia was always a 
dominant factor in world markets. The 
same applies to forest products. It prob- 
ably always will be. Only just now is the 
country approaching its pre-war produc- 
tion of various commodities. Our own 
experience with this phase of the Plan 
was limited to contacts with the peasants 
in the Urals, peasants from whom we 
bought the bulk of our everyday food- 
stuffs whenever a shortage of commodi- 
ties existed at the state-owned co- 
operative stores. And in respect to some 
particular commodity this was pretty 
nearly always the case. One day eggs 
could be purchased, but no meat. Then 
for two weeks perhaps we could purchase 
some meat but no eggs, and so on. We 
therefore supplemented our larder by 
daily trips on horseback to neighboring 
“farms”, to the bazaar where the peasant 
would bring his commodities to sell at 
open market (as opposed to uninflated) 
prices. That the peasant has in the past 
and still continues passively to resist col- 
lectivization was brought home to us in 
forceful manner on more than one oc- 
casion. So it was that when in early 1930 
the tempo of this collectivization had be- 
come so furious, the peasant rebelled. 
Not by open rebellion nor by force, but 
by a passive resistance for which perhaps 
only the Russian is psychologically capa- 
ble. He killed off the bulk of his live 
stock. He hoarded his grain. Hé him- 
self consumed his surpluses. There thus 
resulted an impressive shortage of meat, 
of fats with which to make soap and the 
like, of white flour, of eggs, milk and so 
on. Stalin, the realist, with his finger ever 
sensitively on the pulse of the people, 
grasped the situation—immediately gave 
orders to relax the speeding-up policy. 
Today herds are being restocked and 
the situation is slowly but actually being 
righted. 

Sociologically the Soviets are doing 
some remarkable things. The Russians 


cannot understand our Anglo-Saxon cus- 
toms. They look askance, for instance, 
upon our 47 different American divorce 
laws. Despite accounts to the contrary, I 
found the family life in Russia under the 
present conditions to be as stable as any- 
where else in the world. The funda- 
mentals of human psychology are pretty 
much the same the world over—nor are 
they changed by any amount of lawmak- 
ing and coercion. In Russia, women still 
want to be mothers, and men desire that 
immortality which comes with parent- 
hood. The Russian mujik demands his 
home life just as does the American 
farmer. 


The Anti-Religious Campaign 

To understand the anti-religious cam- 
paign in the Soviet Union we must first 
study the relationship of the Church and 
the State which existed in Russia under 
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a veritable book* to dilate upon the six 
and seven-hour working day; the ten- 
minute rest periods at the erid of each 
hour of labor; the insurance benefits 
which have been set yp; the clinics; the 
intensive campaign of education and 
propaganda against the drink evil (pro- 
hibition was tried but abandoned, and 
State control inaugurated); the war 
against social diseases and the horrors of 
promiscuity; the child welfare work, the 
care of expectant mothers, the month-a- 
year vacations, all expenses paid, to the 
health resorts with their well-equipped 
sanatoria, and so forth. 


Art for Workers 


Equally impossible in the scope of this 
article is it to more than mention the cul- 
tural progress under the Plan. One must 
actually see, as I have, an uncouth Rus- 
sian peasant “drinking in” an opera (not 





Peasants at the bazaar at Asbest, the home of the Asbestos Mining Trust 


the Tzarist regime. The Little Father, 
as he was called, and his Black Hun- 
dred clergy, were the personal instigators 
of terror and pogroms. The clergy rep- 
resented not so much a spiritual power 
as a political one. This is no better ex- 
emplified than in the relations of the 
famed roué, Rasputin, with the imperial 
family. Russia was under the complete 
spell of this hypnotic scoundrel. That 
mysticism had replaced real religious 
thought is equally obvious to anyone who 
has come in contact with the Russian 
mujik of the old school. The Soviets wish 
to replace benedictions with tractors, 
mystic rites with fertilizer and hard 
sweat. It is only where the people them- 
selves so desire, that former places of 
worship are turned into clinics, granaries, 
clubs and schools. The most active phase 
of the anti-religious program is the for- 
bidding of public religious training until 
one has reached the age of maturity. 
new religion has been inculcated into the 
hearts and minds of the 20 million 
adolescents who, soon of age, will be the 
backbone of the Russia of the future. 
The religion is Communism. Their god 
is Lenin. 


Space will not permit dwelling upon 
the many sociological changes with which 
I personally came in contact. It requires 


jazz, mind you) ; see the class of people 
who patronize the concerts, recitals, and 
lectures, to understand what really is be- 
ing accomplished culturally in Russia to- 
day. Everyone has his little crystal or 
battery radio set—everyone hears the cul- 
tural programs which pour from these 
millions of radios hour after hour. Every 
mining camp, every collective, every in- 
dustrial center has its cultural program. 
It is all incomprehensible to us over here, 
living in the American jazz age. 

That the Five-Year Plan will be largely 
successful, no one who has worked with 
some phase of it in Soviet Russia will 
deny. Some industries will not attain 
their norms. Others have already ex- 
ceeded them. What will happen when 
the war psychology cools, when the love 
for a new toy gives way to everyday mat- 
ter-of-factness, may be another question. 
But I rather think the answer to the en- 
tire Russian problem is vested in those 
20 million adolescents who will soon be 
at the helm—those younger people who 
never knew the Tzar, who barely if at all 
remember the Great War, to whom Com- 
munism is not political economics but a 
religion, and who are truly of the pro- 
letariat. 





* W orking for the Soviets, by the same author. Febru- 
ary, 1932. Covici, Friede, Inc. 
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a FIRE!” 
e- At daylight of a 
clear and _ lovely 
morning on the fif- 
teenth day before 
the Kalends of Sex- 
tilis* that dreaded 
cry broke out, and 
for those looking 
south from Pala- 
tinus, the glare 
in the sky was 
plain to see. Nay, 
even the flames 
themselves might 
be distinguished, 
for it was among the wooden booths of 
confectioners and food-sellers about the 
Porta Triumphalis, the southeastern gate 
of the Circus Maximus, that the fire 
started. 

All Rome’s forces were mobilized to 
halt the devastation, and lictors, slaves, 
even the Emperor’s own Pretorian 
Guards, did all that men could do. But 
the city’s poorer buildings were of wood, 
and, fanned by a wind from the north, 
the fire laid waste the Aventine Hill, 
sending countless hundreds to wander 
homeless and in despair. All day and all 
night the flames leaped and danced, the 
sky glowed yellow or was overlaid by 
rolling clouds of smoke, while shouts and 
cries of men, wailing of women and chil- 
dren, mingled with the roar of the fire 
and the crash of falling timbers, till the 
Emperor, watching from the roof of his 
palace, repeated over and over: 

“Tt is the sack of Ilium before our 
eyes!” 

Then, just as men thought the fire 
checked for lack of food, the wind 
shifted, and the flames, springing up 
anew, raced northward to carry destruc- 
tion to the magnificent homes on the 
Palatine, and to ravage the Velian and 
Esquiline Hills and the Velabrum, right 
down to Tiber’s bank, until ten of Rome’s 
fourteen districts lay in ruins, and by far 
the greater part of the citizens were fugi- 
tives without a home. 

At once the Imperial forces set to work 
in relief, tents were pitched on the 
Campus Martius, provisions were rushed 
from Ostia and distributed gratis, and all 
prices were lowered, the government as- 
suming any loss. But an unsavory rumor 
spread from lip to lip among the people, 
until at length it reached the Imperial 
household. 

Nero and his court were at the Em- 
peror’s villa at Baiae, whither they had 
gone when the Palatine was swept by 
flames. Their life here was no whit dif- 
ferent from that in Rome—feasting, 
drinking, entertainments, gambling, re- 
citing of poems by the Emperor, and all 
the manifold dissipations that engaged 
Nero’s days and nights. And it was at 
one of these gorgeous banquets that the 
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ugly rumor first came to the Emperor’s 
ears. 

Some forty or more diners lay on 
couches about the horseshoe-shaped table, 
and their applause had been given to an 
ode on the fire, which the sycophants pro- 
nounced superior to the lines in which 
Vergilius Maro described the ruin of 
Ilium. Conversation had become general, 
when it was halted by a woman’s voice. 

“They are saying in the streets, oh, 
Cesar, that the fire was set by your or- 
ders, to get rid of the baser dwellings 
and let you rebuild on a finer scale.” 

Nero put up an eyeglass carved from a 
single gigantic emerald, and turned to the 
speaker. Indeed, she was well worth at- 
tention, for Poppaea Sabina, first the Em- 
peror’s mistress but now for three years 
his wife, was one of the loveliest women 
in all the world. With glorious red-gold 
hair and a face and form worthy of 
Aphrodite’s self, small wonder that she 
had displaced Nero’s former mistress, 
Acte. Acte was beautiful, yes, but she 
did not rouse the Emperor’s passions; 
further, she was good, influencing her 
imperial lover for his own and Rome’s 
welfare—and Nero found no thrill in 
goodness! But Poppaea! What measure 
of virtue lay in her may be known from 
her first act in this new 
rule—she incited Nero to 
have his own mother as- 
sassinated. Also, it was at 
Poppaea’s instigation, to 
clear her path to the 
throne, that he caused his 
wife to be first exiled, 
then poisoned. For five 
“golden years”, under the 
influence of Acte and 
Seneca, Nero gave Rome 
a government fit to rank 
with the best days of 
Augustus; for the ensuing 
nine, under Poppaea and 
the infamous Tigellinus, his rule was the 
worst the world has ever known. He was 
not by nature inclined to evil, but he 
was weak and spineless, taking his color, 
chameleon-like, from those about him; 
Acte, who loved him for himself, made a 
good man of him; Poppaea, who loved 
naught but power and the gratification of 
the senses, turned him into a cruel, 
drunken, sensual fiend. 

Now he blinked at the red-haired 
wanton beside him. 

“Poppaea,” he said, gravely, “you are 
drunk.” 

“Even so, Cesar,” she admitted. “I am 
drunk. But then, so are you.” He pon- 
dered this with intoxicated solemnity, 
then at length nodded. 

“True,” he answered. “True. But 
Petronius, here, is not. Petronius, why 
do you never get drunk?” 

A handsome, graceful man, reclining at 
Nero’s left, shrugged. 

“IT am called. Arbiter Elegantiae?’. he 
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replied. “And there is naught of elegance 
about intoxication.” 

Nero thought this over, then with the 
quick irresponsibility of wine, took um- 
brage. 

“Do you mean to criticize your Em- 
peror?” he demanded, truculently. 

Petronius winked at one of the guests 
and smiled faintly as he answered with 
smooth and courteous irony which passed 
over the Emperor’s head: 

“By no means, Divine Cesar. You are 
above criticism; it is we poor mortals 
who must dread it.” 

Mollified, Nero turned again to Pop- 
paea. 

“We must correct the rumor,” he said, 
as though giving voice to some earth- 
shaking decision. Poppaea tossed off an- 
other goblet of wine. 

“Blame it on these pestilent followers 
of Christus,” she suggested. “Little care 
I who set it! It was a magnificent spec- 
tacle ...I am sleepy .. .” And drop- 
ping her head on her arms, she fell into 
slumber. 

She did not stir, and the Emperor 
gravely announced: “She is drunk.” 

“True, oh Fount of Wisdom, she is,” 


agreed Petronius, with sardonic gravity. 


“She is most thoroughly and unquestion- 
ably drunk.” 

“None’ the less,” spoke 
up Tigellinus, Prefect of 
the Pretorian Guard, a 
huge man with a brutal 
and bloated face, “none 
the less, that was a good 
thought of hers, to lay the 
blame on the worshippers 
of Christus.” 

Nero sighed and shook 
his head; one of his few 
remaining good impulses 
was about to have birth. 

“The Christians are not 
so bad,” he objected. 
“Acte is one of them . . . she has often 
told me of their doctrines . . .” He fell 
silent, thinking back to those innocent 
days, comparing his life then with the 
abyss of crime and infamy into which he 
had been led. He shuddered, and drank. 
“Not so bad,” he repeated. “Why blame 
it on them?” 

“But they deny the Gods!” Tigellinus 
answered. “They utter blasphemy against 
Them!” 

“Edepol! So do you—so do I.” 

“But not publicly, Cesar. And were 
the Christians content to worship decently, 
we might well permit their rites, even as 
we do those of Isis and Osiris and 
Cybele; Rome has never been hostile to 
foreign gods. But they go about uttering 
denunciations against our Gods, saying 
that Jupiter and Mars and Vesta are false 
demons, whom to worship means eternal 
damnation.” 

“What think you of that, Petronius?” 
demanded Nero. 
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“For my part,” replied the one ad- 
dressed, indifferently, “I am content to let 
the Gods protect Themselves. If They 
can do so, well and good; if not, there 
would appear a degree of truth in what 
the Christians say.” 

Tigellinus scowled at Petronius, who 
curled his lip in scorn of the Prefect. 


“But they are iconoclasts,” Tigellinus 
urged. “Image-breakers. They go about 
destroying statues, insulting our temples. 
It was but three days since, I hear, that 
a band of them cast down the marble 
copy of the Niké of Samothracia which 
stood before the shop of Tiberius the 
Statuary, and fell on it with sledge-ham- 
mers, crying that it was a false idol, 
which to destroy was virtue. Nor is this 
the first time by many that they have 
done such things.” 

Nero shook his head with drunken 
gravity. 

“That is bad, very bad,” he pro- 
nounced. “To an artist and a patron 
of the arts like myself, very bad!” He 
wagged his head again. “Very, very 
bad! Such things cannot be permit- 
ted. What say you, Petronius?” 

“I agree with you, Cesar,” was the 
response. “For their worship, I think 
it matters little, one way or the other. 
As Tigellinus says, did they conduct 
their rites in decent order, as do the 
adherents of Isis and Cybele, well and 
good. But when it comes to the de- 
struction of art treasures, I hold one 
fine statue of more worth than many 
Christians. At best, they are base- 
born folk—slaves, Jews, and the like.” 

“Nay,” spoke up another guest, “I 
met and talked with their apostle, 
Paulus, some months before his execu- 
tion, and he was no baseborn oaf, but 
a man of patrician family, and an in- 
spired orator. I heard him preach, 
and I must grant this, though of course 
I could not accept his doctrine.” 

“The more shame to him for allying 
himself with such folk,” declared 
Nero. “What is it you wish to do, 
Tigellinus?” 

“Poppaea told the truth when she said 
the people are crying out against you, 
Cesar. Further, they say not only that 
the fire was set by your order, but that 
the pestilence now raging in the city de- 
notes the wrath of the Gods against Rome 
for permitting you to rule: especially, 
they say, is Vesta angry.” 

Nero shivered, and a look of dread 
swept over his face. “Nay, Cesar,” the 
Prefect calmed him, “you are too firmly 
seated in power to be overthrown. None 
the less, it is well to have the favor of the 
multitude. Now, a spectacle in the 
Circus—” 

“You will excuse me, Cesar,” inter- 
rupted Petronius, rising from his couch. 
“I have a strong stomach, but there are 
some things I cannot stomach, and the 
murderous ferocity of Tigellinus is one 
of them.” And he stalked from the din- 
ing hall. 


Not another man in the Roman Empire 
could have lived for twenty-four hours 
after flinging such an insult at the Em- 
peror; not another man would have dared 
the attempt. Nero glared in impotent 
rage after the departing figure, and tears 
of anger rolled down his bloated cheeks 
and dripped from his weak chin. 

“Some day,” he muttered, “he will pro- 
voke me too far .. . Tigellinus, send a 
ten of Pretorians—no, I cannot spare 
him! Were he dead, who would criticize, 
who polish my verses? I cannot spare 
him—yet. Some day—but to return... .” 

Tigellinus was fairly choking with 
wrath, but he controlled himself. 

“A spectacle, Cesar, will divert the 
minds of the people, and cause them to 
look with favor on your rule. Now, there 
are some scores of lions and tigers in the 
Imperial cages, and if I should set my 
Pretorians to gather in a few hundreds 
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thought. “Do as you wish, Tigellinus.’ 

He drank another goblet of Falernian, 
hiccoughed, lay down and pillowed his 
head on Poppaea’s shoulder, and he, too, 
went off into a drunken sleep. 

Tigellinus thoughtfully munched an 
olive, then turned to his colleague, Fzenius 
Rufus. 

“Thus,” he remarked, “shall we be rid, 
among others, of our First Centurion, 
Gaius Sergius Auriga, who plots our 
downfall.” 

Fenius Rufus nodded. 

“Truly, you can wind Ahenobarbus 
about your finger,” he said, with admira- 
tion. “My compliments, Tigellinus! Was 
it your thought to have Poppaea tell that 
drunken hog of the people’s outcries?” 

“Naught else,” admitted Tigellinus, 
complacently. “Naught else. Another 
goblet, my Fenius, then we will have the 
slaves carry our swinish Cesar to bed. 
By the Eternal Gods! If the Divine Julius 
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could see this thing that bears his 
name!” 


The time is a month later, and the 
scene has shifted to one of the carceres, 
the cells in the Circus Flaminius, at the 
southern end of the Campus Martius. 
The cell is bare, dim-lit by a small barred 
window, and for furniture contains only 
two wooden stools and an earthen pitcher 
of water. From time to time, as some dis- 
tant door is momentarily opened, one 
hears the snarling of tigers, the excited 
yells of the crowd, or the agonized shriek 
of a woman. Occasionally, too, the whole 
vast structure seems to shake to the deep- 
toned roar of a Numidian lion. But to 
these sounds the two men in the cell give 
no heed; they are deep in converse, and 
have no thought to spare for other mat- 
ters. 

One of the men is elderly, gray-haired, 
and venerable of aspect; his long white 
beard sweeps to his waist, and his frame 
is bent with years, but for all that his 
eyes are still bright, his look vigor- 
ous and alert. The other is younger, 
not more than. twenty-five, and on 
his smooth-shaven features there is 
stamped an expression of authority 
—he is accustomed to command. 
But now he seems troubled, and sud- 
denly rises from his stool, paces two. or 
three times up and down the cell, then 
resumes his seat. 

“It is not for myself,” he breaks out, 
“that I fear, but—” 

“I know,” the old man interrupts. 
“For your wife and son.” 

“This cursed tyrant, this Ahenobar- 
bus, and his familiar spirit, Tigellinus 
—who can say what théy will do?” It 
is almost a cry of despair, wrung from 
him despite himself. ; 

The old man leans forward and lays 
a hand on the youth’s knee. 

“Listen, my Gaius,” he says, com- 
fortingly. “Has not our great Teacher 
told us of One Who notes the spar- 
row’s fall? . If, then, He cares thus 
for the least of His creatures, how 
much more for His children, who wor- 
ship Him, and whom He loves?” 

“T know, I know! But—” 

“Remember, too, what our Teacher 
said to the penitent thief whom men 
crucified with Him: ‘This day art thou 
with Me in Paradise.’ It is but a brief 
passage through the fangs of the lion, 
and then—” the old man casts his eyes 
upward as though seeing a celestial 
vision— “then are we gathered among 
His sheep, never more to know pain or 
sorrow, but to take our places among 
the blessed for all eternity!” 

The youth is about to reply, when the 
tramp of armed men draws near along 
the passage, the door of the cell is flung 
back, and a decurion enters, followed 
by five of the Pretorians. 


“Gaius Sergius Auriga,” says the de- 
curion. “Quintus Leca, the time is at 
hand . . . this task is distasteful to me, 
but I have my orders.” 

The two rise, the old man giving the 
soldiers a kindly smile. 

“We hold no enmity, good youth,” he 
says. “We forgive you freely and wholly, 


(Continued on page 24) 





The Folger 


N APRIL 23, the 368th anniversary oft 
birth of William Shakespeare, there 
dedicated in Washington, D. C., an institutigfie st 
outstanding importance for American itm) 
scholarship—the Folger Shakespeare Library 
building, pictured above, is the gift of the 
Henry Clay Folger, formerly president and ¢ 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Comp: 
New = ‘ 
, Mr. Folger, a graduate of Amherst (i 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (in 1881) and himself the author of many mai 
graphs on Shakespeare, had built up over 
years the finest library of Shakespeareana in 
United States, consisting of some 20,000 volufimy 
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to be housed in the new building and opened 
e world of letters. 

e structure itself, of chastely simple white 
Ne was designed by Paul P. Cret and Alex- 
 B. Trowbridge, architects. The principal 
ative feature of the exterior is a series of 
magnificent panels in half relief, represent- 
kenes from the most familiar Shakespeare 
by a leading English sculptor, John Gregory. 
f them are reproduced on the cover and on 
p two pages of SCHOLASTIC. The other 
bp not yet finished, will illustrate “Richard 
“Romeo and Juliet”, and Falstaff from “The 
y Wives of Windsor” and “Henry IV”. 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 








"Last MAIL PLANE 


Atone before her switchboard, a 
night telephone operator sat listen- 
ing to the wail of the blizzard that 
was lashing across the little Nebras- 
kan town. Suddenly her ear caught 


a different sound . . . a muffled, inter- 
mittent roar that grew louder, fainter, 
loud once more . . . a mail plane 
circling blind in the blackness above 
the town... fighting the wind and 
the leaden weight of snow. 

The girl sensed the trouble in- 
stantly and sprang into action. Her 
quick fingers plugged connections and 
her urgent voice spread the word, 
calling for flares and men... a field 
was marked out... the plane made 
its landing in safety. 

. .. Another scene, two thousand 
miles away. Vermont floods had cut 
off Montpelier from the outside 
world. With all toll lines out of ser- 
vice, direction of relief was impos- 
sible. Four slender wires still 


stretched across the swollen 
Wells River, but they were 





short-circuited by wreckage from a 
lost pole. A telephone plant foreman 
hooked his safety belt over the wires, 
worked out over the raging flood and 
untangled the copper strands. One of 
them snapped under his weight but 
he fought his way back on the other 
three...and the stricken city had 
communication once more. 

Faithful devotion to duty is no 
rarity among the several hundred 
thousand men and women who carry 
on the work of the Bell System. 

Honoring the memory of the late 
Theodore N. Vail, medals of gold, 
silver and bronze are awarded to tele- 
phone employees in special recogni- 
tion of some of the more noteworthy 
examples of deeds inspired by the 
spirit of public service. The Vail 
Medal award symbolizes a spirit of 
loyalty shared by the entire organi- 
zation ...aspirit that gives America 
the world’s most dependable 
telephone service...at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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The Sword of Sergestus 


(Continued from page 21) 


even as our Master forgave them that 
nailed Him on the cross.” 

The decurion leading, the soldiers 
bringing up the rear, all march down the 
passage, through several doors, and come 
at length to a barred gate on the other 
side of which blaze the sun-lit sands of 
the arena. And now, plain and un- 
muffled, all can hear the furious noises 
of the maddened beasts, the shouts of the 
bloodthirsty crowd. 


They halt at the gate, and the old man 
is thrust out, but the decurion draws 
Gaius Sergius some paces down the cor- 
ridor, beyond earshot of the soldiers, 
though these are pressing eagerly against 
the bars, to catch a glimpse of the spec- 
—_ and have no thought for anything 
else. 


“My Gaius,” says the decurion, “this 
is hateful beyond words . . . could you 
not bend the knee slightly to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus? You.need not mean 
it!” Gaius smiles and shakes his head. 
“Well, if you cannot, you cannot,” sighs 
the other. “At least, I have done what I 
could. Last night I saw Cornelia and 
young Gaius aboard the vessel of 
Manius Aemilius Lucro, and saw them 
set sail for Ostia. He is a good man, who 
will land them safe in Alexandria.” 


Gaius Sergius’ face lights up, and he 
flings his arm about the decurion’s neck, 
kissing him on both cheeks. 


“You are a true friend, Marcus!” he 
exclaims. “May God have you in His 
keeping, and set your feet on the true 
path!” 


“IT am half there now,” answers Mar- 
cus. “From seeing today how you fol- 
lowers of Christus die for your faith.” 


“One more favor, old friend,” begs 
Gaius. “You know my sword, which 
hangs on my peg in the guardroom?” 
Marcus nods. “It is an heirloom of the 
Sergian gens,” pursues Gaius. “Handed 
down from father to son from Sergestus 
of Ilium, founder of our house. It was 
at Ilium, at Lake Regillus, at Carthage, 
at Pharsalus, at Actium, and I know not 
what other famous battles. Contrive 
somehow to get it to my son, that he may 
have the sword of his ancestors. Do this 
for me, and my dying prayer shall be for 
you.” 


The decurion smiles faintly. 


“It is already done,” he answers. 
“Knowing how you treasure that sword, 
I took it from the guardroom last eve- 
ning, and Cornelia had it with her when 
she boarded the vessel.” 

Once more Gaius, his eyes shining, 
hugs the decurion, then takes Marcus’ 
right hand in both his own. 

“May God keep you,” he prays, 
solemnly. “And bring you to the true 
faith, that we may meet again in 
Heaven!” 


Then once more the gate is opened, 


| and with firm step and head erect Gaius 


Sergius Auriga strides forth upon the 
sand. 
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The House Revolts on the Sales Tax 


S THE new billion dollar tax bill left 
the House and came to the Senate, 
it provided imposts on objects ranging 
from the school child’s stick of chewing 
gum to the multimillionaire’s super- 
income. Once in the hands of the Senate, 
each item passed by the House amid un- 
precedented scenes of stress and turmoil, 
was reviewed, and the whole bill was re- 
considered anew. 

The next stage in the development of 
this, like every law, is the conference 
between representatives of the House and 
the Senate. These conferees come to- 
gether and try to reconcile the differ- 
ences in the tax measures passed respec- 
tively by the upper and lower chamber. 
The common bill is finally reported back 
to the two houses, approved, and then 
sent to the President. The last stage is 
the signature of his name—for in this 
instance there is no likelihood of a veto. 

The tax bill originated in the House 
Ways and Means Committee several 
months ago. Elaborate hearings were 
taken, and under the able leadership of 
Representative Charles R. Crisp, (D.) 
of Georgia, the acting chairman, a bill 
to balance the budget, carrying a 2.25 
per cent manufacturers’ sales tax, was 
reported out. This sales tax was intended 
to raise about half a billion dollars. It 





THE NEW BOSS OF THE HOUSE 


Representative Fiorello La Guardia, Republican Insurgent of New York, 
in the midst of his successful fight against the sales tax proposed was 
by the Democratic leaders of the House the 


would have spread its levy pretty gen- 
erally over industry. Just as a motor- 
ist now pays a tax on each gallon of gaso- 
line that he buys, so, under the general 
manufacturers’ tax, the consumer would 
probably have to pay in increased prices 
a small sum on various manufactured 
products, collected from the manufac 
turer. : 

The sales tax feature was stricken 
from the bill in noisy scenes in the 
House, in which the regular leaders of 
both parties strove vainly to keep their 
followers in line. It seemed for a time 
as though the insurgent coalition, under 
the leadership of Representatives Fiorello 
H. La Guardia (R.) of New York, and 





Robert L. Doughton (D.) of North Caro-- 


lina, which defeatéd the sales tax on the 
ground that it bore too heavily on poor 
people, were going to refuse most of the 
proposed taxes, and under the slogan 
“Soak the Rich” would levy confiscatory 
imposts on incomes, estates, and inherit- 
ances. The stock market slumped, as the 
rumor spread abroad that the American 
budget would not be balanced, and popu- 
lar anxiety seemed to run high, judging 
by the tone of editorials of the period. 
This pressure of public opinion, 
coupled with an effective appeal from 
Speaker John N. Garner (D.) of Texas, 
brought a sudden modification of senti- 
ment in the House, and the runaway 
membership became overnight as sub- 
dued and docile as it had been before 
boisterous and unruly. New taxes were 
introduced and quickly passed. These 
ranged from a score of sales taxes levied 
on specific luxury industries, including 
cosmetics, furs, jewelry, soft drinks, 
matches, radios, motor cars, candy, and 
the like, to an increase of first-class post- 
age from two to three cents, increases in 
income and estate taxes, and also a heavy 
tax on the sale of stocks sponsored by 
Mr. La Guardia, putting an estimated 
burden of $75,000,000 on Wall Street at 


one stroke. 

When the House 
acts, it acts quickly 
—often perfunctori- 
ly. For example, it 
was found one day 
that it had passed a 
ten per cent tax on 
candy when only a 
five per cent tax 
had been intended! 
—the mistake fol- 
lowing a clerical er- 
ror. This was cor- 
rected. At another 
time a young re- 
porter in the Press 
Gallery suggested to 
Mr. Crisp in the 
hallway that a tax 
on mechanical re- 
frigerators might 
yield money. Mr. 
Crisp jotted it down 
in pencil, and the 
next day the tax 
presented to 
House, and 

passed! The re- 
porter’s thought cost the industry $4,- 
500,000! 

As the House bill went to the Senate, 
the additional revenue expected to be de- 
rived from higher income taxes, from 
new excise taxes, miscellaneous imposts 
and other proposals was about a billion 
dollars. To this was added the amount 
wilich proposed economies in the. Fed- 
eral budget were expected to produce. 
Estimates of these economies varied a 
good deal according to the Senator or 
Representative who happened to be dis- 
cusing them, and the particular way in 
which he prepared his estimate. Figures 
as high as another quarter of a billion 
dollars have been presented. At any 
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rate, if the Senate adds its handiwork to 
that of.the. House there is a good pros- 
pect that when all is said and done the 
Federal budget will really be balanced; 
Uncle Sam’s financial house will be put 
in order, and the anticipated deficit of 
$1,241,000,000 in the coming fiscal year 
will be met. It is an outcome that most 
citizens will be glad to see accomplished, 
even though the taxes will take something 
out of their own incomes and pocket- 
books. —R.LS. 


To Make Banks Safer 


N 1931, 2,290 American banks failed, 

tying up deposits of $1,759,484,000, 
most of which belonged to small de- 
positors. The resulting weakening of 
public confidence in our banking system 
has contributed in no small measure to 
the wave of hoarding (now being com- 
bated by the Federal Government) and 
to the tendency toward a financial panic. 

Many proposals have been made to 
regulate the banks more stringently. 
The establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Glass- 
Steagall Bill, recently made law (Schol., 
March 5) were the two principal items 
in the Administration’s program for 
strengthening the banks. But now more 
radical plans are being discussed in Con- 
gress. Both Senator Glass and Repre- 
sentative Steagall, joint sponsors of the 
bill just passed, have introduced in their 
respective houses bills of their own which 
would go much farther. 

The Steagall Bill proposes to guaran- 
tee repayment of bank deposits in fail- 
ing banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System. It would do this 
by setting up a fund of $500,000,000 by 
contributions from the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve and by assessments on 
member banks, and it would set up a Fed- 
eral Liquidating Board of five. This 
board would take over the affairs of all 
insolvent banks and pay out of the guar- 
antee fund the depositors’ money in 
twenty monthly installments. The Stea- 
gall Bill has been denounced by bankers 
as dangerous legislation. Attempts to 
guarantee bank deposits by certain States 
have, it is said, usually resulted disas- 
trously, and it would remove responsibil- 
ity from where it belongs, on the bank 
directors, to the shoulders of the Federal 
Government. The bill has slight chance 
of passage. 

Senator Glass’ bill, however, which has 
been freely amended since its first intro- 
duction, has many features to commend 
it, although it, too, has incurred the op- 
position of many leading bankers. 

It would check stock speculation by 
stringent restrictions on brokers’ loans 
by member banks and by making the 
Federal Reserve Board responsible for 
regulating such loans. It would prevent 
“chain banking” and make illegal “af- 
filiated corporations” of national banks 
which do an unregulated investment busi- 
ness with depositors’ funds. It would also 
set up a liquidating corporation - for 
closed banks, with a capital of $700,- 
000,000, but would not attempt to guar- 
antee their deposits. 

















WHEN DE VALERA FREED THE REBELS 
Demonstration at the gates of the Arbor Hill Prison, Dublin, when the political prisoners sen- 
tenced by the Cosgrave government were released as the first official act of 
President De Valera and his new cabinet 


IRELAND DEFIES BRITAIN ON OATH 


AMONN DE VALERA and his new 
radical government of the Irish 
Free State crossed the Rubicon of Anglo- 
Irish relations when they served formal 
notice on the British Government that 
they intended to abolish the oath of al- 
legiance to King George which all Free 
State officials have taken since the treaty 
by which Ireland became a self-governing 
dominion in 1921. Mr. De Valera cannot 
personally end the oath, which would 
amount to secession from the Empire. A 
bill to that effect must first pass both the 
Dail Eirann and the Irish Senate, and 
there is some doubt that it can obtain 
the approval at least of the upper house. 
But since De Valera was elected with a 
small majority on an anti-oath platform, 
he assumes that he has a mandate from 
the Irish people to abolish it. His theory 
is that the requirement of the oath is not 
a part of the treaty itself, but of the Free 
State Constitution, and that ¢herefore it 
can be abolished by the sole action of 
Ireland. 

Great Britain, however, doesn’t. see it 
that way. J. H. Thomas, British .Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, arose in Parlia- 
ment to say that the communication was 
a “very serious document”, and the Cabi- 
net sent a reply to Dublin warning that 
it considered the oath fundamental to the 
treaty and that it could be altered only 
by agreement on both sides. 

The other point on which De Valera 
has defied: the Empire is more involved. 
He proposes to withhold payment of the 
land annuities due this year to England, 
amounting to some $15,000,000. ‘These 
annuities are sums collected from Irish 
farmers. Before the Free State was 
established, a law was passed by the 
British Parliament to break up the great 
English lords, into small holdings which 
Irish estates, mostly held by absentee 
the tenants might buy on easy terms. A 








loan fund was set up by Great Britain to 
enable the farmers to do this, and they 
have since been paying back these loans 
in annual installments. The De Valera 
government claims, however, that a royal 
commission found that Ireland had for 
years paid more than her fair share of 
taxation, and that in return for this ex- 
cess, Parliament passed an act in 1920 
assigning the land annuities to the Irish 
Exchequer, but that the Cosgrave govern- 
ment had continued paying them. 
There is no thought on the part of 
sober Britishers of going to war with Ire- 
land over such a small matter. Both the 
oath and annuities issues may be, in fact, 
referred to an imperial tribunal, which 
was provided for at the last Imperial Con- 
ference to adjudge disputes between 
member states of the Empire, but which 
has never been set up. The De Valefa 
policies, it seems, will provide a real 
test of the solidity of the Empire, which 





Don Quixote :"Now |,am_ 
mounted | can achieve 
anything!” 












The London Evening News pictures De Valera 
as Don Quixote 


has been undergoing a slow process of 
definition. In 1926 the mother country 
recognized the complete equality with 
her of the dominions, and this has since 
been interpreted to mean that they have 
the right of secession. 

But in the case of Ireland, Great 
Britain has a weapon of far more power 
than a vague tradition. That is the tariff. 
Four-fifths of Ireland’s trade is with Eng. 
land, and if it were withdrawn, Ireland 
would unquestionably be ruined. Since 
Britain has just adopted a high tariff 
policy for the first time in its history, but 
has continued to admit Irish goods free 
of duty, she might, if Ireland persists in 
her demand for an independent republic, 
slap a 10 per cent duty on Irish imports. 
The business men of Ireland can hardly 
afford to let De Valera run that risk. 


The “Brandeis Doctrine” 


HOULD any man be allowed to set 

himself up in the ice business with- 
out permission of the State? This, on 
the face of it, was the question at issue 
in an Oklahoma legal case which was ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. Six 
justices of the court held that he should 
be so allowed, because otherwise he 
would be deprived of his “liberty” of 
action under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. This is one of the so- 
called “due process” clauses through 
which the Supreme Court exercises rigid 
control over the economic activities of 
the various States. 

But two other justices, Brandeis and 
Stone, disagreed with the majority, and 
Justice Brandeis handed down a long 
dissenting opinion which states with pro- 
found social and legal scholarship a point 
of view which may yet become a uni- 
versal doctrine. 

The defendant in the case, a Mr. Lieb- 
man of Oklahoma City, was sued by the 
New State Ice Company to prevent his 
starting another ice company because he 
had not obtained from the State Corpora- 
tion Commission a certificate to prove 
that his business would serve the “public 
convenience and necessity”. The Okla- 
homa Legislature had passed a law class- 
ing ice as a public utility, and requiring 
its manufacture to be regulated in this 
way. Two Federal courts dismissed the 
suit, holding that ice is a private busi- 
ness, and that Liebman had a perfect 
right to enter it without State interfer- 
ence. The Supreme Court itself also up- 
held them, with the result that Liebman 
is now free to make and sell ice. 

Justice Brandeis based his argument 
on the necessity of allowing the States to 
experiment freely with new economic 
methods, and particularly with the re- 
striction of production. America is con- 
fronted with an emergency more serious 
than war, he said. Widespread misery, 
unemployment, etc., seem due largely to 
overproduction, and it is doubtful 
whether it is economically wise or mor- 
ally right, that men should be permitted 
to add to the producing facilities of an 
industry which is already suffering from 
overcapacity. The Fourteenth Amendment 
should not be used to prevent efforts to 
correct this overproduction and result- 
ing technological unemployment. 
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“Professor Doktor Koch” 
Y PROCLAMATION of President 


Hoover, March 24 was commemo- 
rated by the people of the United States 
as the fiftieth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus by the 
German bacteriologist, Robert Koch. The 
importance of his achievement is attested 
by the fact that the death rate from 
tuberculosis in the United States is now 
only one-fourth of that of 1882. 

A birthday present of a fine micro- 
scope from his wife, Emmy, led Robert 
Koch, an obscure country physician of 
Wollstein, Prussia, to begin to spy out 
the secrets of germs. Pasteur with his 
germ theory in France, and Lister prac- 
ticing clean surgery in Scotland, were 
already making doctors all over the 
world microbe-conscious. Koch experi- 
mented first on mice, rabbits, sheep, and 
cows, discovering that microbes were the 
cause of anthrax. At the University of 
Breslau he demonstrated his findings to 
the professors, who were amazed at the 
logic of this strumpfbubchen, or country 
bumpkin, as they considered him. In 
1880 Koch was offered a position in the 
Imperial Health Bureau in Berlin. So 
he moved all his test tubes, favorite mice, 
and germs, to say nothing of his family, 
to the capital, where he could study 
bacteria in a well-equipped laboratory. 


—Courtesy National Tuberculosis Ass'n. 


ROBERT KOCH 


Koch believed that tuberculosis, as 
well as every other disease, has its own 
definite microbe. But in the laboratories, 
up to this time, germs were cultivated in 
liquid media in which it was impossible 
to isolate one particular variety. So he 
made a medium of serum and gelatine 
which became a solid, transparent breed- 
ing ground in which whole colonies of 
one germ could be grown in pure cul- 
tures. After years of persistence and rep- 
etition, he finally saw one day, on a 
stained slide, tiny blue-colored rods of 
infinitesimal size—the tuberculosis bacilli! 
On March 24, 1882, Doctor Koch an- 
nounced to the Berlin Pathological So- 





THE NEW SYDNEY BRIDGE 


Showing the arch (second largest in the world) of the great structure which joins the metropolis 
of Australia (seen in the background) with its northern suburbs across the harbor 


Sydney Dedicates Her Bridge 


HE city of Sydney, capital of New 
South Wales and metropolis of the 
Australian Commonwealth, with a.popu- 
lation of over 1,200,000, rivals Rio, 
Naples, and San Francisco for the title of 
the most beautiful natural site in the 
world. The main city occupies a great 
peninsula serrated with many bays and 
promontories on the south shore of Port 
Jackson, an almost landlocked arm of the 
Pacific in which might ride at anchor the 
combined navies of the world. Across 
this harbor lie North Sydney and other 
populous suburbs, hitherto accessible 
only by ferries. Last month these two 
sections were indissolubly joined by a 
massive arch of steel which has been ten 
years a-building. 
The new bridge, while its main arch is 
a few feet shorter than that of the great 
Kill van Kull bridge between Staten 
Island and Bayonne, New Jersey, is much 
wider and heavier, so that it fairly de- 








ciety that he had identified the murder- 
ous germ of the “white plague”. His evi- 
dence was so systematic that even old 
Rudolf Virchow, the eminent German re- 
search worker who had blasted many an 
unsound theory, was completely silenced. 
Koch visited the United States in 1908 as 
a delegate to the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis held in Washington, 
D. C. The indefatigable doctor died in 
1910, having lived his motto—numquam 
otiosus—“never at leisure”. 

The Tuberculosis Associations of. the 
United States opened their annual cam- 
paign against “the foe of youth” on 
April 1. They hope, by the spread of 
knowledge about the disease, and by en- 
couraging early diagnosis in young peo- 
ple, to be able to lower the death rate, 
and to cure all cases still in the first 


stages. 





serves the title of largest single arch 
bridge. Its span is 1,650 feet, the highest 
point of its roadway 172 feet above the 
water. (There are, however, several sus- 
pension bridges with a longer span, not- 
ably the new George Washington bridge 
across the Hudson.) It carries four 
tracks for electric railway lines, a 57-foot 
roadway, and two 10-foot sidewalks. It 
cost about $45,000,000—twice the origi- 
nal estimate. 

The bridge is the culmination of a life- 
long dream of many patriotic Aus- 
tralians, particularly of John Thomas 
Lang, Labor Premier of New South 
Wales. Lang and his government have 
been under fire for two years for their 
extravagant and erratic economic poli- 
cies. New South Wales, bankrupted 
partly by the effort to build the bridge 
(“Lang’s Coathanger” is the nickname 
Australians gave it), defaulted on its 
bonds at London last year. The Aus- 
tralian Dominion Government made good 
the debt, however, to save the name of 
one of its states. The Federal Labor Gov- 
ernment of J. H. Scullin fell in the con- 
flict, but Lang is still in control of New 
South Wales, which has a strongly Labor 
electorate. 

At the official opening of the bridge, 
conducted with great pomp and cere- 
mony, Premier Lang was about to cut the 
silk ribbon that closed the span, when a 
cavalry officer with the police escort 
dashed up and slashed the ribbon in two 
with his sabre, amid wild disorder. 
Rumors of an intended attack on Lang by 
a fascist conspiracy had led to unusual 
precautions. The horseman was arrested, 
the ribbon repaired, and the ceremony 
completed as scheduled. But the finan- 
cial troubles of New South Wales are 
not yet over. The Federal Parliament 
has passed a law to confiscate taxes from 
any state that defaults on its foreign debt 
payments. 
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STRAIGHTENING OUT THE DANUBE TANGLE 


HE five nations which border on the 

Danube River—Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania—are all in varying stages of eco- 
nomic collapse. Formed or largely in- 
creased out of the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire as a result of 
the defeat of the Central Powers, their 
problems are partly 


tically excluded from intercourse with 
them. It was naturally objected to by 
Germany, and was only lukewarmly re- 
ceived by the Danube states. 

Great Britain, too, has an interest in 
this region, and Premier MacDonald sig- 
nalized his return to active affairs by in- 
viting the great powers—France, Ger- 





a legacy of the 
Great War, partly 
due to overproduc- 
tion of their main 
crop, wheat, and 
partly a reflection 
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Continent, between 
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“Little Entente” 








(Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania) on the one 
hand, and the na- 
tions which desire a 
revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (Ger- 
many and Italy). 
The interests of this 
whole region are 
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fundamentally 
bound up with the 
fate of Germany. In 
the foreign trade of most of these coun- 
tries, Germany is their best customer. 
Germany’s efforts toward closer co- 
operation with them, especially the pro- 
posed Austro-German Customs Union, 
which was squelched last year by the 
World Court, have been persistently 
fought by France, who fully intends to 
maintain her dominance in Central Eu- 
rope. 

Now Premier Tardieu has proposed an 
economic union of the five, supported by 
French loans, and with Germany prac- 


—Christian Science Monitor 


Proposed economic federation links Danube states 


many, and Italy—to meet at London to 
consider the Danube problem. Tardieu 
agreed to confer with MacDonald first, 
and Germany and Italy will send repre- 
sentatives, though not their premiers. But 
no arrangement can be made that does 
not satisfy the Danube countries them- 
selves, and a separate meeting of these 
five will also be held a little later at Inns- 
bruck. The whole problem is compli- 
cated, also, by the reparations problem, 
which will be the main theme of a con- 
ference at Lausanne in June. 








A CURB ON FOREIGN LOANS 


“ & SORDID tale, grotesque and tragic,” 

is what Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California calls the history of foreign 
loans offered to American investors. Long 
a powerful figure in the upper house, 
leader of the so-called “Irreconcilables” 
who distrust all codperation with foreign 
governments, and often mentioned as a 
possible Republican presidential candi- 
date, the Senator found the loan situation 
meat for his axe. 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee he has re- 
cently completed an investigation of in- 
ternational finance that had the country 
by the ears. Before him had passed Otto 
Kahn, Thomas Lamont, Charles E. 
Mitchell, and other famed international 
bankers, whom he had cross-examined 
into damaging admissions regarding the 
profits of Wall Street investment houses 
on loans to European and South Ameri- 
can countries, many of which have de- 
faulted their bonds during the world-wide 
depression, with heavy resulting losses to 
small investors. 

“The money madness of our people, 
the greed and even worse of international 





bankers, and the smug complacency and 
supine indifference of the Government 
have contributed to the unhappy results.” 
A particular object of his ire was the 
State Department, which he accused of 
having put its OK on loans to financially 
weak countries without proper investiga- 
tion. An oil concession in Colombia. was 
handed over to the Mellon interests, he 
charged, in return for State Department 
influence in securing a loan from the 
National City Bank. American bankers 
had “bribed” the son of the late dictator 
of Peru, Augusto Leguia, into accepting 
a shaky loan. Bankers, heedful only of 
quick profits, flung large sums into coun- 
tries they had never even heard of. He 
proved statistically that loans to sixteen 
European nations had depreciated 43 per 
cent, while more than half of South 
American securities totaling a billion and 
a half dollars had actually been de- 
faulted. The State Department has 
denied responsibility for these losses. 
As remedies for the loan “racket”, 
Johnson proposed three bills: (1) requir- 
ing full publicity for all proposed loans; 
(2) establishing a foreign loan board 





Bonus Drive Under Way 


HEN President Hoover went to 

Detroit last September and ap. 
pealed to the American Legion Conven- 
tion to oppose cash payment of the vet- 
erans’ bonus, the Legion voted to support 
him, 902 to 507. The President had rea- 
son to hope that this was the end of the 
bonus movement. But the “soldier vote” 
is an ever-present reality to some Con- 
gressmen who are coming up for re- 
election. Even in a year when the Gov- 
ernment faces the largest peace-time 
deficit in its history and is having a des- 
perate struggle to raise sufficient taxes to 
balance the budget, the bonus nightmare 
has again raised its head. Representative 
Wright Patman (Dem.) of Texas and 
several other Congressmen introduced in 
the House bills for immediate payment 
in full of the adjusted compensation 
certificates. These are virtually small in- 
surance policies provided for the men 
who served in the World War in pro- 
portion to length of service. They would 
normally mature in 1945, when payment 
would be made by a sinking fund which 
is being built up each year. Two years 
ago Congress passed, over the President’s 
veto, a bill for allowing veterans to bor- 
row at 4% per cent interest 50 per cent 
of the face value of their certificates. 
This has already necessitated an outlay 
of about $1,300,000,000, adding largely to 
the present deficit. 

To pay the bonus in full would require 
an additional expenditure now of $2,400,- 
000,000, and would abolish all further 
interest return to the Government. Pat- 
man’s proposal is that a special issue of 
paper money be created by the Treasury 
for this gift to the veterans. He believes 
that the injection of so large a sum into 
circulation would not only relieve many 
needy men, but would provide such a 
stimulus to buying and general business 
as to start the country back to prosperity. 
Sober economists, however, declare that 
such an issue would inevitably bring on 
the perils of inflation, depreciated cur- 
rency, and abandonment of the gold 
standard. 

The President took the bull by the 
horns and issued an earnest plea to the 
country and to Congress to set their faces 
against such raids on the Treasury. It 
would destroy all efforts that have been 
made toward reconstruction, he said, and 
he could not believe that such legislation 
would be passed. Nevertheless, private 
polls of Congress indicate that a majority 
vote for some bonus proposal is more 
than a possibility. If passed and vetoed 
by the President, it is not believed likely 
that the bonus supporters can muster the 
two-thirds necessary in both houses to 
repass it over the President’s veto. The 
American Legion has not officially at- 
tempted to influence action, but many 
groups of veterans have urged it. Hear- 
ings on all bonus bills will be held by 
the Ways and Means Committee after the 
tax bill is disposed of. 








with power to pass upon and reject un- 
sound loans; (3) providing heavy penal- 
ties for bankers who float foreign bonds 
of countries already in default. 
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Boss. 


Dr. P. W. Bridgman, Harvard physicist (left), 

with his assistant at work on the complicated 

apparatus they have devised to reproduce con- 
ditions at the earth’s center 


Halfway to China 


ECRETS jealously guarded for mil- 

lions of years by the earth’s deep, 
dark interior may be yielded up soon, 
when Harvard scientists attack the puzzle 
of what lies at the heart of our planet. By 
artificially reproducing heat and immense 
pressures similar to those at the core of 
the earth, some of the major puzzles of 
geology are expected to be solved: how 
the earth is made, how it behaves in earth- 
quakes, how its minerals were formed, 
and where they are. 

A fund of $100,000 has been created 
for this work, $50,000 having been 
donated by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and an equal sum to be raised by Har- 
vard. The work will be done by a com- 
mittee of five, Professors R. A. Daly, geol- 
ogist; P. W. Bridgman, physicist; L. C. 
Graton, engineer; Harlow Shapley, as- 
tronomer, and D. H. McLaughlin, geolo- 
gist. 

The problem of earthquakes will be 
the first one under investigation. Earth 
tremors are code messages from the 
depths of the earth and the key to their 
mysteries is to be gained from more exact 
knowledge of the properties of rocks. The 
Harvard workers will take a long step 
toward decoding them by explaining the 
peculiarities of the buried rock. How, 
for instance, do rocks act under pres- 
sure? To answer this question, Dr. 
Bridgman has developed a powerful ap- 
paratus which has squeezed water into 
five different solid forms and pressed 
air into a substance as dense as water. 
Rock will be compressed in this appa- 
ratus, artificial vibrations comparable to 
earthquake waves will be sent in and then 
refracted. Already tests have shown that, 
under pressure, there is a decrease in the 
velocity of the “wave of shear”, a typical 
vibration started by the rending action of 
earthquakes. These scientists will also 
study the mechanics of fracture of rocks, 
the exact nature of rock flow under the 
enormous pressures that prevail when 
portions of the earth’s crust are folded, 
and the location of oil and ore formations 
in the earth’s rocky crust. 


First Homo Sapiens? 


INETEEN years ago, Professor Hans 
Reck of Berlin discovered the skele- 
ton of a man in Oldoway (place of fos- 
sils), East Africa, which was, he claimed, 
the oldest authentic skeleton of homo 
sapiens. Last November, Professor Louis 
S. B. Leakey led the Third East African 
Expedition to Oldoway to investigate 
Reck’s assertion. After months of exca- 
vating, Professor Leakey declared, on 
March 22, that he could safely confirm 
the findings of the German archeologist. 
He found that the Oldoway man had lain 
in beds of prehistoric fossils which are 
row extinct species, and that the beds 
overlying the skeleton and therefore of 
a later period contained tools which could 
be dated to the Pleistocene era. 

Other human bones have been found 
which are older than Professor Reck’s 
discovery, the Piltdown, Java, and 
Peiping finds being admittedly more an- 
cient, but their remains are only frag- 
mentary. The skeleton of the Oldoway 
man, on the other hand, is complete and 
fully articulated. 

However, noted anthropologists of 
Europe and America view the discovery 
with skepticism. Professor G. Elliott 
Smith, of the University of London, says 
he believes the man is of fairly recent 
origin, since “there are signs of the teeth 
having been filed, just as the present-day 
African natives file theirs.” 


Depression Hits Opera 
LTHOUGH the Golden Horseshoe is 


still resplendent in gilt and rose 
satin, and the parterre boxes still sparkle 
with the jewels of the fashionables, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is in grave 
financial straits. Paul D. Cravath, chair- 
man of its board of directors, announced 
recently that reduced receipts this year 
have wiped out its reserve of $550,000, 
leaving it with insufficient funds to in- 
sure another season. The seemingly im- 
pregnable institution, backed for years 
by the substantial Goelets, Vanderbilts, 
Astors, Harrimans, and Morgans, must 
face the depression as all less aristo- 
cratic enterprises have had to do. 

The board may appeal to the wealthy 
opera-supporting families, whose recol- 
lections, from youthful social triumphs 
to maturity, are bound up with the red 
plush establishment at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Broadway. Or the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, which Augustus: D. 
Juilliard endowed with a capital of more 
than $15,000,000 to promote musical edu- 
cation, may come to its aid. Lately, how- 
ever, the Foundation has _ contended 
that the Metropolitan was cherishing ob- 
solete musical traditions, and has been 
fostering native American opera. 

Finally, the Metropolitan may join 
forces with Rockefeller Centre, where 
the electrical industry behind radio 
broadcasting is eager to make opera pop- 
ular in America. Mr. Rockefeller may 
see fit to provide an opera house, because 
of the cultural prestige it would lend to 
his development, and because the operat- 
ing expenses would be less than at the 
Metropolitan, since singers and choruses 
could be used in other broadcasts. 











An aged Georgia couple with all they could sal- 
vage of the wreckage of their home left by the 
tornado 


What Makes the Wind Blow? 


HE devastating tornado which swept 

through Alabama, Georgia, and parts 
of Tennessee last month killed 275 people, 
injured 1,000 and caused millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage. The usual number 
of freak accidents were reported. For 
instance, every building in the town of 
Marble Valley was razed and the debris 
blown entirely out of the community dur- 
ing the storm, but not a life was lost. The 
site of the village is now as bare as an 
open field. In another locality, a man 
was picked up by the wind and blown 
from sight, another was impaled on a 
barbed wire fence, and another. in a tree. 
Giant trees were twisted off above the 
ground, and houses burst outward. 


All of these occurrences have their 
scientific explanation. Briefly, tornadoes 
may be explained thus: when conditions 
of humidity, temperature and atmos- 
pheric pressure are just right, a V-shaped 
trough of cool air may sweep down from 
the north. The V may be thought of, 
roughly, as a gigantic arrowhead of air 
moving with its flat sides perpendicular 
to the surface of the earth and with the 
point of the arrow a mile or more above 
the ground. Hot, humid air near the 
ground is ordinarily trapped beneath this 
oncoming hill of atmosphere. By convec- 
tion the hot air seeks to rise. 


If at the same time another body of air 
starts in the opposite direction from the 
onceming atmosphere, the two V-shaped 
arrowheads of air will flatten each other 
out. And there, if the hot air below seeks 
to rise, a gigantic chimney several miles 
high is formed. This is the common 
characteristic of tornadoes—the pendant, 
funnel-shaped cloud that seems to do 
most of the damage. It is most remark- 
able for the decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure within its vortex. This pressure has 
never been measured, but is sufficient to 
cause the windows and roofs of buildings 
to be blown outward, because of the 
greater pressure within them than out- 
side. 
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HOW HIGH CAN SKYSCRAPERS GO? 


Raymond Hood, One of America’s Foremost 
Architects, Says It’s Up to the Elevators 


O FAR as engineering is concerned,” said 

Raymond Hood, “buildings can be 
erected much higher than any now standing 
or proposed.” Mr. Hood, designer of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Building, the American Radi- 
ator Building, the Daily News Building, and 
the much discussed McGraw-Hill Building, 
is at present engaged upon the Chicago Ex- 
position of 1933 and the Rockefeller center 
development, better known as Radio City. In 
a recent lecture on the latter project he de- 
clared that “the present height of buildings 
is not restricted by the limitations of engi- 
neering skill and strength of materials, but 
by the capacity of vertical transportation, the 
elevators.” 

Indeed, one engineer has envisioned a build- 
ing with a welded steel frame (superseding 
the riveted frame) rising to a height of one 
mile. There are tentative plans for a 150-story 
building covering two city blocks in New 
York. 

But the erection of such skyscrapers must 
await radical development in elevator con- 
struction and operation. The plan, now in 
the experimental stage, of two elevators run- 
ning in the same shaft, will, if successful, re- 
sult in much higher structures. The Empire 
State Building, the loftiest ever erected, is 
86 stories and 1,243 feet high. It would have 
doubtless risen higher still if the elevators 
had permitted. The elevators kept it down! 
And yet elevator design and operation in this 
building represent the highest attainment in 
vertical transportation. Their speed here 
reaches the present practical limit, with the 
cars traveling from 800 to 1,200 feet per min- 
ute. The maximum passenger capacity is like- 
wise attained in the size of the cars. Opera- 
tion efficiency has apparently been developed 
to perfection. Elevators in such great build- 
ings run on schedule. An engineer writes, 
“Here we are dealing with a vertical railway 
system in which it is almost true that eleva- 
tor cars must be run on a time table.” In a 
situation where a single bank of elevators (a 
group of cars serving the same floors) carries 
2,400 passengers in a five-minute period, the 
upsetting of a running schedule by 
only a few seconds results in seri- 
ous traffic jams. 

To deliver the 25,000 occupants 
of a skyscraper to their offices on 
all floors with dispatch is one of 
the chief problems of the modern 
architect. He must provide a rapid 
and efficient elevator service. There 
must be elevators enough—there 
are 66 in the Empire State—and 
these elevators take up floor area of 
enormous rental value. 

The manner in which the en- 
croachment of elevator space in- 
creases with the mounting stories 
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The central, seventy-story building in the Radio 

City development of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 

New York, one of the most extensive building 

operations of all time. It will be the largest 

structure in the world, with about sixty acres of 
floor space 








is better understood when it is known that a 
single bank of elevators in a great office build- 
ing is made to serve but a few floors, occa- 
sionally not over eight or ten. A business 
executive on the 67th floor would not enter 
an elevator stopping at each of the 66 floors 
below. His car must be whisked up at least 
to the 60th floor before a stop is made. Ex- 
press service means several banks of eleva- 
tors, each serving a limited number of floors. 
Speedy elevator service is imperative if a tall 
building is to pay as an investment. Delay in 
reaching the upper floors would lower their 
rental value. Thus there must be more and 
more elevators as the structure soars, until 
the proportion of elevator footage to rental 
footage reaches the limiting ratio of cost and 
return. 

Light and air are other deminating influ- 
ences affecting the design of the plan and ex- 
terior. The central building of the Radio City 
group seems to have approached the ideal in 
these matters. The plan shows the service 
core of elevators surrounded by offices flooded 
with light. All are outside rooms. The farth- 
est point from any window (27 feet) is ade- 
quately lighted. 

Now let us see how these problems of traffic 
and light unite in controlling building design. 
The diagram on the page opposite shows five 
banks of elevators. One bank serves the lower 
fifteen floors, another delivers to the next 
fifteen levels, a third rises fifteen stories 
higher and so on. The black section of each 
rise represents the service area of that bank. 

If the walls of such a building extended 
without a break from foundation to roof, there 
would be rooms without daylight over the ele- 

vators where the several banks terminate. 
By setting back the walls at the elevator 
terminals the same ideal floor plan, with 
daylight in all rooms, is continued for the 
entire height of the building. In no mod- 
ern skyscraper is this influence of traffic 
and light requirements upon the exterior 
so evident as in the Radio City Tower. In 
other buildings the set-backs may have 
the same significance without its being 
obvious to the layman. 

The designing of mammoth of- 
fice buildings is a brand new 
problem for the architect. The 
magnitude of these building proj- 
ects and their strictly commercial 








objective forces him to put the emphasis 
upon engineering and economic factors 
rather than esthetic achievement. The 
skyscraper is first of all a machine. Its 
parts must be so integrated and synchro- 
nized that it operates without a hitch. Re- 
gardless of the external appearance the 
internal economy has to be right. 


Financial considerations make their de- 
mands, too. The architect who erects the 
biggest of all commercial structures upon 
the costliest land in the world is bound 
to lose less sleep over the looks of the 
building than he will sacrifice in solving 
the puzzle of cost and return. Here is a 
real game! Given 84,000 square feet of 
land valued at $200 per foot and a build- 
ing investment of $45,000,000, what sort 
of a building can be erected on that prec- 
ious soil to bring the owners an adequate 
return? The answer seems to be, a great 
smoothly working machine, built with a 
guarantee that it will manufacture big 
dividends. Should this machine fail to 
meet the architect’s guarantee, no amount 
of beauty would comfort the owners for 
their losses nor save the architect’s shat- 
tered reputation. 

In view of all this, Mr. Hood’s reported 
assertion that he does not approach archi- 
tectural design from the artistic stand- 
point can readily be understood. Those 
who are too ready to criticize his “pack- 
ing boxes” may not be fully aware of the 
absolutely new conditions of these under- 
takings. Is it not too much to expect that 
they shall be met with the grace and 
fluency of an architecture which has had 
both the time and experience needed to 
evolve beautiful form from such exacting 
requirements? 

For many centuries architects have bor- 
rowed their designs from the past. Greek 
and Roman temples as well as Gothic 
cathedrals have been made over into 
banks, theaters, state houses, 
railroad stations, and schools. 
This imitative architecture is 
still practiced and will be for 
some time. But the historic 
styles cannot be successfully 
applied to skyscrapers. The 
designer is forced to experi- 
ment in an entirely new field, 
with no precedent to guide 
him. And the new architec- 
ture is growing as it should, 
from the inside, outward. It 
cannot come into the world 
full grown and we must be 
patient if some of our new 
buildings show signs of inevi- 
table growing pains. 

While many look upon these 
strange new skyscrapers with 
a tolerance accorded the pranks 
of growing boys, others by no 
means seek to excuse their 
lack of conventional beauty: 
indeed they glory in it. They 
rejoice that finally the yoke of 
tradition has been discarded 
and that architecture can at 
last become an honest expres- 
sion of modern requirements 
in planning. They look with 
delight upon bare, rectangular 
walls which give no hint of 
the dead past nor strive for 
superficial beauty. The “Func- 





tionalist” as a matter of fact denies alto- 
gether the esthetic element in architec- 
ture. He holds that any structure which 
meets its strictly practical obligations 
will in the very nature of things present 
a satisfying appearance. 


From THE ART SPIRIT 
By Robert Henri (Lippincott) 


“TI am not interested in art as a means of 
making a living, but I am interested in art 
as a means of making a life. It is the most 
important of all studies, and all studies are 
tributary to it.” 

“The artist is teaching the world the idea 
of life. The man who believes that money is 
the thing is cheating himself. The artist 
teaches that the object of a man’s life 
should be to play as a little child plays. Only 
it is the play of maturity—the play of one’s 
mental faculties.” 





MR. WATSON RECOMMENDS 


The Drawing Teacher, by Harry W. Jacobs. 
(Binney & Smith, 41 E. 42nd St., New York; 
price, $1.60.) A great variety of art problems 
clearly presented with hand-lettered text and 
innumerable drawings. The layout of this book 
is exceptionally attractive. It ought to be in 
the school library. 

Theater Art, by Victor D’Amico. (Manual 
Arts Press, $3.25.) High school dramatic clubs 
will welcome this splendid book which treats 
the mechanical and artistic phases of the thea- 
ter arts. Essentially practical. Written for high 
school students. 

Masks, by Herbert Kniffin. 
Press, $3.00.) A fascinating and practical book 
telling how to make masks and demonstrating 
the historical significance of this ancient art. 
Beautifully illustrated. Written for high school 
students. 

Early American Costume, by Edward War- 
wick and Henry Pitz. (Century, $4.00.) An 
accurate and beautifully illustrated book de- 
scribing the dress of our forefathers from 1607 
to 1820. Filled with reproductions of paintings 
and drawings depicting costumes of the period. 
A very desirable book. 


SCHOLASTIC ART SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street New York City 


(Manual Arts 











These diagrams illustrate some of the constructive principles of the 
Radio City Tower. Figure 1 shows a side view section of a similar 
structure with the five banks of elevator shaftways. The black 
portions of the shaftways represent the floors served. Cars do not 
stop below. The set-backs of the building correspond with the 
elevator terminals. Figure 2 indicates the 
back levels and shows how the ideal plan of outside rooms is car- 
ried throughout the building by this set-back design 


sor plaris at the set- 


HELP WANTED 


ELP wanted—your help—in editing 

this art department. Not that we 
are running low on ideas, indeed we 
could half fill Scholastic with art pages 
and still have material left over. That 
being the case, you can see that the art 
editor’s problem is one of selection. 
Out of the wealth of available matter he 
must decide which will most interest, in- 
spire, and assist you in a practical way. 
You can help by telling him how you 
like the art pages of past issues and by 
making known your own desires for fu- 
ture numbers. Certainly you Scholastic 
readers should be the judge, since this 
magazine is addressed to you. 


A part of the Art Section in each issue 
is written for every subscriber, not espe- 
cially for the art-minded. Art is for all: 
it is an essential part of culture. But it 
isn’t always easy to understand art. 
Michelangelo once said, “Good paint- 
ing is a music and a melody which only 
great intellect can comprehend, and that 
with difficulty.” This applies to all art. 
It’s only the superficial things which can 
be understood at a glance. Let us dig be- 
low the surface in these art articles and 
see if some of the rich ore below can’t 
be brought to light. It’s fascinating dig- 
ging. 

As to the instruction pages, we plan to 
present ideas for high school artists and 
craftsmen and to supply actual practice 
material in each issue for the application 
of the lessons given. 

What is your special problem? Do 
you need help most in drawing, design- 
ing, or the crafts? Please write the art 
editor about your ideas on these plans. 
He will be expecting to hear from you 
soon. Tell him exactly what you want. 


GOOD ADVICE 
From One Who Knows 


“URGE the youngsters through- 

out the country who have 
the urge to draw to keep away 
from copying of cartoons, girls’ 
heads, and the like. Tell those 
who really think they have art 
ability constantly and continu- 
ously to put down their ideas, to 
make little quick sketches, and 
not to worry too much about fin- 
ishing them up. The habit of 
sketching is the thing to develop, 
the habit of making notes that 
way, the habit of putting ideas 
down that way. The technic will 
come in good time.” 

Royal B. Farnum, formerly 
Director of Art Education in 
New York State, Director of Art 
in Massachusetts, Principal of 
Massachusetts Art School, and 
now Director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, passes on this 
tip to Scholastic artists. I wish 
we could have printed it in red 
ink and hung on the wall of every 
art classroom. Mr. Farnum knows 
what he is talking about, because 
for several years he has served on 
the jury of award of the Art 
Division of the Scholastic 
Awards, and he has seen both the 
strong and weak points of student 
work at close range. 





HOW TO MAKE A PEWTER NUT SCOOP 


By Augustus F. Rose 


THIN the past few years there 

has been a revival of interest in 
pewter and a growing demand for articles 
made in it. While the attractiveness of 
pewter lies largely in its color, the design 
and workmanship always lend addi- 
tional interest and value. Some of the 
most valued heirlooms that have been 
passed down to us from early colonial 


_. Fig. 1—Shaping the bowl 


days are of this metal. Many people feel 
that real old pewter is as beautiful. as 
silver. 

The nut scoop is an interesting project 
for. young craftsmen in metal and a most 
popular one with summer campers and 
others interested in school work. 

Pewter has been considered by many 
to be a difficult metal for the amateur to 
work in when the piece of work requires 
soldering. There are many problems, 
however, that can be carried out in pew- 
ter that do not require soldering, and the 
nut scddp is one of them. 

The nut scoop requires only a small 
piece of metal and a limited equipment 
of tools. It also makes an excellent prob- 
lem in design giving the student an op- 


portunity for creative expression. The 
scoops here illustrated are very simple in 
outline and show two methods of deco- 
rating the handle. Both the pierced and 
embossed designs are appropriate types 
of decoration for this problem. 

When the design has been made it is 
then transferred to the metal by a piece 
of carbon paper. After making the trans- 
fer it is necessary to go over the lines 
with a pointed scriber, lightly scratching 
the design on the- metal, otherwise the 
carbon would soon be erased and the 
design lost. A piece of pewter four 
inches long and one and three-quarters 
inches wide, number 16 gauge, is re- 
quired. The tools needed are a hammer, 
a saw frame, a block 
(maple is best) about 5” x3” 134”, a 
6” half-round needle file, and a dozen 
number 1 saws. If the design in the 
handle is to be embossed, a lead block 
and a dapping tool will be needed. With 
the required tools at hand and the design 
laid out on the piece of pewter we first 
shape the bowl of the scoop. The block 
of wood is placed in a vise with the grain 
of the wood vertical. The shape of the 
bowl is then drawn on the end grain of 


Fig. 2—Sawing outline of design 


the block and a depression is cut in the 
block, using a gouge, to the depth re- 
quired for the bowl. In the scoops illus- 
trated at the top of this page it will be 
noticed that the deepest part of the bowl 
is at the end, but if preferred the deep- 
est part may be made next to the handle. 

e now take the piece of pewter and 
hold it over the depression made in the 


of hard wood | 


Fig. 3—Embossing the design 


block of wood (Fig. 1), and with the 
small end of the hammer, drive the metal 
into the depression until it takes the re- 


- quired shape. As the shaping of the 


bowl is carried on, the edges of the 
metal will turn up and become somewhat 
irregular, but they are easily straightened 
out by holding it against the edge of the 
block and hammering lightly with the 
large end of the hammer. After the bowl 
is shaped as called for by the design, the 
flat part of the metal which is to be the 
handle should be spotted to give it the 
same surface that the bowl has. This 
can be done by hammering it on the flat 
end of the block, or if a metal surface 
plate or block is at hand, the spotting 
may be done over it. A smoother and 





more finished surface will be obtained 
over the metal in this way. Pewter is so 
soft that one must be very careful to 
avoid scratches or deep marks. Hammers 
and surface blocks used should have 
highly polished surfaces. 

We next take the saw and saw to the 
outline of the design (Fig. 2). Where 
piercing is to be done in the handle, a 
small hole must be made to make an 
opening for the saw. If a drill is not at 
hand a small punch with a sharp point 
may be used, holding the metal over the 
end of the block of wood or over a block 
of lead. When the bowl is shaped and 
the sawing on the handle completed, the 
edges are filed and a piece of very fine 
emery cloth is used to make them smooth. 


If the design is to be embossed, the 
outline of the unit to be raised is drawn 
on the back of the handle and then 
placed over the block of lead face down 
or on the pitch pan (Fig. 3), and em- 
bossed with the dapping tool or a punch 
filed to the shape of the unit. It will be 
well for the beginner to practice the em- 
bossing a little on a piece of scrap pewter 
before trying it on the scoop. 


The beauty of pewter lies in its soft 
gray lustre. To obtain this finish on the 
scoop, take a little flour of pumice and 
add a little machine oil, and rub briskly 
with a piece of thick felt. The rubbing 
should be done in one direction. A piece 
of soft cloth is finally used to wipe off 
the pumice and oil. 





The designs shown on this page 
were made by the following students 
at the Rhode Island School of Design 
Summer School in Metal Crafts: Nos. 
1, 3, 4 and 6 by Henry E. Marley of 
Hornell, N. Y.; No. 8, Miss Helen G. 
Barnard, Godfrey, Ill.; Nos. 7 and 10, 
Miss Bertha K. Scofield, South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; No. 9, Miss Louise B. 
Spier, Northampton, Mass.; No. 2, 
Miss Irene Hardy, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; No. 5, Miss Ruth G. Lindahl, 
Providence, R. I. 














DESIGNS FoR PEWTER NUT SCOOPS 


One half Size of the orginal drawings 
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ART MATERIALS AND 
SUPPLIES 








ART TEACHERS 


Ernest Watson, in his department, places emphasis 
on etching and a block printing for high school 
students. The N. H ETCHING PRESS is 
pecommented for ‘all classes printing from Metal, 
Lin Cuts, Cel lates, etc. 








NEOGRAPH PRESS has an easy sweep under any 
pressure, weighs only 30 pounds, and may be clamped 
to a table. . Accommodates paper up to 1144” wide. 
Circulars are available for information to purchasers 
| .of school art equipment. 


PALETTE ART COMPANY 
436 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 


cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
} + 50c 


Supplement only 10¢ 
Price List and sample card on request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Léather, cut projects, tools and accessories of all 
’ kinds for craft work in— 


LEATHER 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
141-143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TO MAKE 
A PEWTER NUT SCOOP 


or any piece of art metal one should 
have the right tools to work with. 
You will make no mistake in using 
‘our tools and supplies. 


Send $3.00 for Outfit 


of tools needed to make nut scoop, 
including hammer, saw frame, 1 doz. 
saws, block of wood, pewter for two 
scoops and sheet of designs. 


OUR NEW 80-PAGE CATALOG B SENT FREE 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
36 Aborn St., Providence R. I. 

















RECOMMENDED. ART MAGAZINES 


ARTS & DECORATION, estas magazine of home build- 
ing and decorating; invaluable to — and students of 
applied arts. Write for special p 

Arts & Decoration, Dept. S, 578 ‘Madison Ave., N. Y. 








THE ART piessT, national news- macasite of” = pre- 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art n and 
opinion of the world. Special rate to students ‘aah in 

structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


| R 
Pe won 4 a? 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring ph 
needed. N 








The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 








People in the News 











= 
N THE stock ticker the symbol X 
represents U. S. Steel. A new repre- 
sentative of the 200 companies of U. S. 
Steel is William A. Irvin, 58, pronounced 
Irwin, elected by the directors to 
become president of 
the corporation last 
month after the re- 
tirement of James A. 
Farrell. 

William A. Irvin 
came to the New York 
offices of the corpora- 
tion in the capacity 
of vice president only 
six months ago, but 
he. began his career 
in steel 37 years ago 
as a shipping clerk, 

after brief adventures as a messenger boy 
for Western Union and as telegraph 
operator for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He grew into a superintendent about the 
time the U. S. Steel Corporation was 
formed and entered the employ of U. S. 
Steel via a merger just as Charles M. 
Schwab, first president of SX, left to 
play by himself. 

He likes hunting, fishing, and golfing. 
Before his new job was handed to him, 
he had time to shoot moose in Canada. 
At home he raises setters and flowers. At 
the last census, he had twelve grand- 
children. His club in Pittsburgh is the 
Duquesne, where they say he can tell the 
rate of steel production by sniffing the 
amount of smoke in the air. 

Right now, he is worrying over what 
he ought to charge for tubes, how much 
to pay the men in his mills, what to do 
with his new and old equipment, and 
what percentage of carbon and other al- 
loys should be added to the pig iron that 
makes steel. U. S. Steel is losing money 
every day and it is up to Mr. Irvin to re- 


store its earnings. . 


PREXY 
NE of the best things about the new 


Ireland is the romantic-sounding 
Gaelic names it has adopted. They call 
their House of Representatives the Dail 
Fireann. The Republican party is called 

the Fianna Fail. And 

' now their president is 
Eamonn De Valera 
(day Vah-lay’-ra) , age 
49 


Mr. Dé Valera is a 

_ lank, sorrowful-look- 

© ing fellow, but he is 

- full of explosive en- 

' ergy. For years he 

was a rebel against 

the British Govern- 

ment. He spent many 

months in jail as a 

political prisoner and was under the 

death penalty for some time for his 

revolutionary activities. In his private 

life, however, he is a professor of mathe- 
matics. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 
SCHOLASTIC READERS! 


Here is a new book 


by your Book Editor 
“UNDER TWENTY” 


by 


May Lamberton 


Becker 


Mrs. Becker chose twenty-one top- 
notch stories, wrote an introduction 
for each telling why she chose it and 
all about the author, and made a 
grand book about girls for girls to 
read. At least Mrs. Becker planned 
it for girls, but the whole family is 
going to like it. Here are some of the 
authors: Booth Tarkington, Dorothy 
Canfield, Inez Haynes Irwin, Ruth 
Suckow. $2.50 at bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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FRANK G. MENKE 


1932 EDITION of HIS 


ALL-SPORTS 
RECORD BOOK 


Which Has Been Greeted with Re- 

markable Praise by Newspaper 

Writers and Sports Enthusiasts 
Throughout the World. 


The All-Sports Record Book contains 448 
pages, gives the history of more than 50 
major sports, the names of all champions 
past and present and the outstanding rec- 
ord made by each. It is the real encyclo- 
pedia of sports. 

This is a book-that will settle more than 
1,500,000 arguments on sport, ranging 
from Archery to Yachting and is the most 
authentic and complete volume of its kind 
ever published. 


The price of the All-Sports $1 
Record Book is 


by mail from 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
305 East 46th Strect, New York City 
| 
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He was born in New York City. His 
mother was Irish but his father was 
Spanish. Sixteen years ago, in the Easter 
rebellion, he proclaimed himself “first 
president of the Irish Republic”. At 
present, he is still advocating separation 
from Britain, although he now prefers 
legal methods to violence. In the old days, 
as a member of the Sinn Fein, he was for 
force. Since he has gone in for the 
quieter forms of politics, the Sinn Fein 
has repudiated him. 

He wears a worried look, furrows on 
his forehead and at the sides of his 
mouth, a black hat, and horn-rimmed 
glasses. Like most residents of Ireland, 
he is poor, yet he has seven children. The 
retired President Cosgrave has only his 
$1,800 a year as a member of the Dail 
Eireann to live on. 

The recent campaign was the battle of 
his life, fought on an issue of personality 
and nationalism, with old-fashioned torch- 
light parades, shootings, riots, and every- 
thing that goes with an Irish election. 


SHARPS AND FLATS 


OSCANINI, the Babe Ruth of sym- 
phonies, thinks that “The Pines of 


-Watch me make 


“My old sax was good but it couldn’t 
keep up with my playing. So when I 
saw that Wurlitzer was’ putting-on a 
Diamond Jubilée Special Sale I per- 
suaded Dad and Mother to give me my 


You Should See My SAX! 


THIS MONTH. 
the College Band!’ 


graduation present this month. Now I 
can play my sax at the graduation exer- 
cises, practise on it all summer and be 
ready this fall to make the college band 
——and travel with the team!” 


“It has the very-newest key arrangement. I 
don’t have to twist my hands like I did with 
my old sax—and I can ‘hit’ notes I couldn’t 
reach before. This one is built exactly like 
my uncle’s and he paid a lot more for his. 
It has pearl keys and heavy brass finish. And 
tone? — You should hear it.” Wurlitzer 
“American”, Diamond Jubilee Price, $88.50 


Rome” is one of the finest pieces of music 
written by a living composer. The living 
composer is Ottorino Respighi (Ot-to- 
reé-no Ray-speé-gee— 
me hard g) and a fellow 
‘townsman of Tosca- 
nini. They both come 

| from Bologna. 
Respighi came 
from Italy to act as 
guest conductor of 
the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
The occasion was a 
four-day Respighi fes- 
tival during which 
every number on a 
series of four programs was composed by 
Respighi himself. One of the numbers 
was what Respighi calls a “trittico per 
concerto” (“triptych for concert”). The 
triptych is also called “Maria Egiziaca” 
(Mary of Egypt) and in reality it con- 
sists of a musical story in three episodes 
linked by orchestral interludes, per- 
formed by a much smaller orchestra than 
is customary for philharmonic concert 
work. The story deals with a lady 
anchorite who once lived on the banks 

of the Nile. 

Respighi is much more popular with 
the Italian Government than Toscanini. 
Shortly after the New York festival, Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini, from whom all 
blessings flow, ordered the name of Ot- 
torino Respighi to be added to the Royal 
Academy of Italy. Toscanini, you will re- 
call, was beaten and bruised by Fascist 
patriots because he suggested that the 
Fascist hymn was bad music. 

Respighi has several successful opera 
compositions to his credit, and a ballet, 
“Belkis, Regina di Saba”. At present, 
he is working with Gabrielle D’Annunzio 
on a new opera, “La Fiamma” (“The 
Flame”). His previous efforts have been 
devoted mainly to achieving tone color, 
unusual and striking sound effects; but 
he is now going in for solid, sober, digni- 
fied structural work without so much re- 
gard for decoration. 


Do You Play the TRUMPET? 


Here’s the. pioneer of the. lower-priced, 
long, slim, graceful models. Handsomely 
plated in silver finish with interior of bell, 
gold plated. Complete with music lyre 
and sturdy, imitation Alligator Skin case. 
No. 2442 Perfection, Diamond Jubilee Price 

$26.50. 
No. 2444 Farny, Lacquered Brass, rakish 
model, $28. 


This Clarinet is a dandy. German silver and 
silver-plated—guaranteed against cracking. 
The best turned keys you’ve ever touched. 
Your fingers will fit perfectly. The action is 
quick and smooth. FARNY Clarinet, com- 
plete with music lyre, grease box and hand- 
——_ case. Diamond Jubilee Price, 


This TROMBONE Is a Wow! 


ccH 


It’s a professional model. You'll never out- 
grow it. And yet it is light, well constructed 
and has the easiest, air-tight, slide action 
you’ve ever tried. Perfectly balanced. Comes 
in brass, nickel or silver finish. Professional 
Bb Model Brass Diamond Jubilee Price, $18. 


AT WURLITZER DIAMOND JUBILEE PRICES 


sling complete. Diamond Jubi- 

lee Price, $12.50. 
It isn’t.often that Wurlitzer instruments can. be bought at such 
prices. - Regardless of the instrument you select you can be proud 
of'a Wurlitzer. Don’t take our word for it. Send the coupon below 
for a six day free trialof any instrument. 

you want her-priced instruments than those shown above re- 

mi t Wurlitzer sells Martin Handcraft Instruments and 
leody Drums. They, too, may be had now at Wurlitzer Diamond 


| 
ul” Bee 


FREE — A TRIAL OF ANY INSTRUMENT FOR SIX DAYS'— SEND COUPON 


Ge WoRLIIZER 


INSTRUMENT S 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 121 East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tell me, by return mail, how I can get a 





Or the CLARINET? 


What a DRUM! 
Modeled exactly 
like the official 
American Legion 
Drum. Genuine 
Calf Skin heads. 
Silk wire-wound 

snares. Laminated walnut, 
brown mahogany finish. Nat- 
ural maple hoops. 

School Street Drum 8” x 13” 
(one size only) and sticks and 
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(Instrument) 
for six days free trial. This coupon puts me under no obligation to buy. 


Name 


Address 

















The Summer Vacation 
Travel-Event of a Lifetime! 


CRUISE THE WHOLE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


EUROPE—AFRICA—ASIA 


$690 up—Special Student’s Rate 
Only $550 


62 Glorious Days—First Class Only 


Rates include shore excursions and 
every necessary expense! 


HERE is James Boring’s lowest-cost and 
greatest summer vacation offer! You 
visit 48 world-renowned cities and places—20 
countries and islands, on 3 continents, mak- 
ing possible a rare combination of romantic, 
historic and educational advancement such 
as is provided by no other trip or region of 
the world 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK JULY 2nd 
RETURN SEPTEMBER 2nd 


The luxurious world-cruising Dollar Liner 
S. S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON specially 
chartered by James Boring Company is your 
home during this entire cruise. One Ameri- 
can ship with one American management 
during the entire trip, supervised personally 
by James Boring, who will be ably assisted 
by a competent staff of travel experts. 

* 

Other Vacation Voyages: Around 
the World, Orient, to Norway, 
Students’ Tours to Europe. Illus- 
trated booklets on request from | 
your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING , 
CO., Ine. 


642 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
* 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
* 


91 Forsyth St., N.W 
Atlanta 
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Contests and Puzzles 











NAME ME! 
(I’m a Novel) 
No. 15—Closing Date May 5 
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Address your replies (limit, 200 words) to 
Book Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. This is the final contest. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


ILL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until called 
in. The missing words all refer to current 
events in this issue. Mail all your answers 
together not later than April 30 to Missing 
Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., 
New York City. - Splendid - prizes will be 
given for the most complete and accurate 
answers. 





Contest No. 14 
1. A coalition of Democrats and Repub- 
licans in the 





led largely by Representative 
defeated the sales tax, raised 


taxes steeply, imposed 
various luxury taxes, and finally produced a 


bill which will the 


by strict economy. 
2. President 








of the Irish 


ia .. served, notice on 
that his: ‘government intends to abolish the 








3. Associate Justice 





the Supreme Court, in 


majority opinion on a case 

from Oklahoma, held that states have the 

right to licenses from business 

men to enter industries when public ................ 
is not served by an in- 


crease of 





4. Premier 








of New South Wales, whose 


It's EASY TO 
OWN A CANOE 
FOR YOUR CAMP 


Tue first, low cost on an Old Town Canoe is the 
last cost for many seasons. Hard use doesn’t harm 
it. Months out of water won’t shrink it or crack 
it. There are no expensive repairs — no up-keep 
costs. Old Towns are built to last. Tough, light 
cedar hull is covered with durable, non-leak canvas. 

You don’t know the full pleasure of out-of-doors 
until you own an Old Town for fishing and explor- 
ing and for overnight trips. They’re easy to paddle 

. . convenient to carry . . . simple to ship. 1932 
models lowered to $63. Write for a free catalog. 
It shows paddling, sailing, sponson, and square- 
stern types. Also outboard boats, including big, 
fast, all-wood seaworthy ones for family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today! Old Town Canoe 
Co., 325 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes’ 
a ee 
“KEENFIRE” AIR PISTOL 
ALOT 
OF FUN 


For indoor or outdoor target 
practice or small game. 
trong, powerful pneumatic. 





Any Oy or girl can a 

safely. No noise or powder 

ae -plated el wood 
t and 200 BB pel- 


FREE Tar: 
Tots. $2.50. Extra rellets 10c box. Darts 
25e doz. No C. D: 
Lee Sales Co. $-35 W. 32d St., N.Y.C. 





Racket re-stringing pays big 

profits. Two ice picks only 

tools required. Full instruc- 

tions and enough string for one 
racket $1.00. Small sample of all grades free. 


Crescent Tennis Shop, 618 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 


U 25" FOR PINS-RINGS*425 





METAL ARTS CO., Dept. 26 Rochester, N.Y. 





‘ School. 











government has on its bonds 
at London, officially opened the largest 


bridge in the 





world between and its 





northern 





5. A strong movement appeared in Con- 
gress for full 





of the veterans’ 





, which would amount to 





more than President 
Hoover appealed to the couritry against such 





legislation and will it if passed. 





RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST No. 12 


The Three Black Pennys 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
The winner of the contest is Arthur Kam- 
merman of the Atlantic City, N. J., High 


Unfortunately, lack of space pre- 
vents our printing his excellent review. 
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Results of 
Community Service Contest 


IN October, Scholastic announced a Com- 

munity Service Contest, offering substan- 
tial group prizes and individual prizes for the 
best reports of proposed projects of general 
value to a community, financed by imaginary 
bequests. The projects were to be based 
upon a social survey of the needs of the com- 
munity and to be accompanied by charts, 
pictures, etc., demonstrating their feasibility. 
Any class, club, or entire school might com- 
pete for the group prizes. 

The Editors regret to announce that the 
results of the contest in number and ‘quality 
of the projects submitted do not attain their 
expectations and do not, in their judgment, 
justify the awarding of prizes on the scale 
planned. This seems especially unfortunate 
because the Scholastic has always had uni- 
formly high success in conducting a wide 
variety of contests, for individual students, 
thousands of whom annually participate. The 
Editors have long hoped that some means 
might be found of stimulating a keener and 
more widespread interest on the part of 
student groups in community service prob- 
lems. They urge all readers, teachers, and 
students alike, to consider this question 
seriously, and would welcome suggestions as 
to how social projects may be more effectively 
fostered. 

Of the projects submitted for the Com- 
munity Service Contest, the Editors feel that 
the most satisfactory are those submitted by 
the Esmeralda County High School, of Gold- 
field, Nevada.. To this school, therefore, they 
are glad to award a special prize of $25 
worth of books for the school library, con- 
sisting of any books of the school’s choice 
totaling that sum at publishers’ retail prices. 

Esmeralda County High School submitted 
three projects: (1) a Public Library and 
Reading Center, by the Senior Class; (2) a 
Community Playground, by the Sophomore 
Class; (3) a Recreational Center for Boys, 
by the Freshman Class. In carrying out each 
of these, the class was divided into three or 
more committees—one for theme writing, one 
on plans and diagrams, and one on budget. 
The reports showed a sincere effort to analyze 
the needs of a small community with meager 
recreational and cultural facilities. In social 
purpose and grasp of facts and costs they 
were well thought out. The Editors wish to 
recognize these efforts and to assist the Gold- 
field students to attain their praiseworthy 
ambitions. A. E. Jacobson is Principal of the 
School, and Miss Helen Dunn, English 
Teacher. 

Among other projects submitted by groups 
or individuals, the following subjects were 
dealt with: A Community Art and Historical 
Museum; An International Natural Park in 
a Scenic Region; A Community Center and 
Recreation Building; A Children’s Hospital 
in a Large City; A Model Housing Com- 
munity for Workers. 











Archery Tackle N 

from the Ozarks 

where raw ma- 

terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 

FREE send for our instructive 1932 Catalog ‘‘25’" 
and special offer to Schools and Camps. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 
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Fy Our artists will create new 
hh designs that will not cost 













any more than stock de- 
signs because you buy direct 
7 from factory at factory prices. 
Send for catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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“TI won’t sit next ‘to a boy 


“Please, may I change my 


She thought: 


with ‘B.O.’, no matter how 
nice he is.” 
Yet, to be polite, 

She said: 


seat? It’s hard to see the 
blackboard from here.” 


HEY cheered him like mad on 

the athletic field — but avoided 
him in the classroom. At parties, too, 
not a girl wanted to dance with him. 
In spite of his pleasant manners, 
good looks, fine athletic record, he 
was unpopular. 


Then his coach had a frank talk 
with him about “‘B.O.”" (body odor). 
Suggested a simple safeguard .. . 
What a difference it has made! To- 
day he is prominent in class affairs, 
liked by everyone. He knows the easy 
way to keep perspiration odorless. 


“B. O.” a serious handicap 


In school, in business, all through 
life—people shun the ** B.O.”’ offender. 
And, worst of all, he seldom realizes 
why he is unpopular. Though pores 
give off a quart of odor-causing 
wastedaily, wedon'tnotice’* B.O."’in 
ourselves because we soon become used 
to an ever-present odor. But others 
quickly detect the faintest trace of it. 





His classmates always 


avoided him 
... until he ended ‘B.Q.’ 


Body Odor 


Why take chances? Play safe—wash 
and bathe with Lifebuoy. It lathers 
generously—even in hardest water. 
Its creamy, abundant lather purifies 
pores, removes all odor. Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant, extra-clean scent—that van- 
ishes as you rinse—tells you you're 
safe from offending. 


There’s nothing better than Life- 
buoy for keeping the skin clear and 
healthy. Its bland, deep-cleansing 
lather frees clogged pores of impuri- 
ties—helps keep away pimples that 
spoil many a boy’s looks. 


Safeguards health, too 
The Life Extension Institute tells us 
that 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs picked up by the hands. Life- 
buoy’s purifying lather removes 
these germs as well as dirt. That's 
why you should wash hands often — 
always before eating —with Lifebuoy. 
Adopt Lifebuoy today. 

A product of LEVER BROS, CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 











Dend less- 
and have the best 


vacation ever /,, 


VW 7INNERS of the Greyhound-Scholastic 

current events contest have a great 
treat in store ..'. for the famous blue and 
white Greyhound buses have been chosen 
for their trip to Washington. You can visit 
the Capitol too, or journey to any other 
chosen spot in America, on these same 
comfortable coaches. 


Vacation time is travel time..and what a 
host of places to choose from this year! 
Take your pick . . the Washington Bicen- 
tennial, Olympic Games in Los Angeles or 
sunny ms in any of the Great National 
Parks and popular playgrounds, scattered 
along 50,000 miles of Greyhound routes 
that link together this great Nation. 


Mail the coupon below for beautiful de- 
scriptive folder and travel information. 


These are the Greyhound Lines: 


CENTRAL-GREYHOUND 
PENNSYLVANIA - GREYHOUND 
PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 
PICKWICK-GREYHOUND 
NORTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
SOUTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
ATLANTIC-GREYHOUND 
SOUTHEASTERN-GREYHOUND 
DIXIE-GREYHOUND 
EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
CAPITOL-GREYHOUND 
RICHMOND-GREYHOUND 
CANADIAN-GREYHOUND 


GREYAOUND 





Greyhound Travel Bureau, E. 9th St. and Superior 
a Clevela: Mt Odio ; My mail ~ your 
} page pictorial booklet “America’s Sceni 
Highways” I would also like information ona 


trip to—— 





Name 
Address. 
City 

















Oh, That 


Strokel--- 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


AKES the ball go wiggly. And ten- 

nis balls should not go wiggly 
unless you have intentionally, for the 
purposes of strategy, cut them with a 
slice shot to catch your opponent un- 
awares. 

You are passing by some tennis courts. 
You stop to watch the play, and, if you 
know very much about tennis, you shake 
your head sadly and wonder why the 
players (who are the average ones you 
see on all courts) do not do something 
to smooth out their strokes—to climb out 
of the dub class. Maybe no one ever told 
them about the better way. The best 
stroke in tennis is really simpler than all 
the freak and hybrid strokes you see the 
dubs using. The maximum efficiency is 


Ellsworth Vines: Finish of His Forehand 


what a player ought to get out of his (or 
her) strokes, and this can be obtained 
(and increasing pleasure and satisfac- 
tion with it as your game improves) by 
observing certain fundamental principles. 

The dub player has not emerged from 
his class because he commits one or more 
of the following faults: When a ball 
comes over the net toward him he runs 
and places himself directly in line with 
the ball so that if he did not swing his 
racket the ball would probably hit him. 
The dub will usually bend both his knees 
before the approaching ball. This is usu- 
ally called “climbing up under the ball”. 
The dub will not make a complete stroke. 
He will start the stroke close to his body 
and finish it almost the instant contact 
with the ball has been made. He will 
not keep his eye on the ball. 

The first sign that a player is emerging 
from the dub class comes when he is seen 
stroking the ball from a position beside 
the ball, an arm-and-racket’s length away 





from it. The improved player no longer 
runs in so close to the ball before strok- 
ing it that his strike is cramped, and that 
the ball, if not hit, would probably hit 
the player. 

We are talking about ground strokes 
here, not volleying. Improve your ground 
game; that is, let every ball coming 
across the net toward you strike the 
ground before you hit it. Keep your eye 
on it. Observe its speed, and gauge your 
approach to it by its speed. All the time 
(measured in seconds or fractions of sec- 
onds) you are approaching the ball, keep 
your eye on it. Don’t yield to the tempta- 
tion to look across the net to see what 
your opponent is doing. You should have 
noticed that before the ball came over the 
net to your side of the court. But the be- 
ginner, or the player who wants to climb 
out of the dub class, can well afford to 
forget the strategy of the game (which 
is dependent on the movement of the op- 
ponent) and concentrate on the flight of 
the ball. 

As you are running up to the ball, 
draw your racket back as you run. It is 
to be a forehand drive. Draw your racket 
straight back, so that it is set (“cocked”, 
in the parlance of firearms) and ready to 
fire when you are within range of the 
shot, and the ball has bounced down to 
the proper height. This also applies to 
backhand driving. 


The ball, after it hits the ground in 
your court, gets to the proper height 
twice—once on the way up and once on 
the way down. A beginner should ex- 
pect to hit it on the way down, for to hit 
it on the way up requires much quicker 


illustration B: Backhand Grip, Finish 


reflexes. And a beginner’s reflexes have 
not been properly conditioned, or else 
he would not be a beginner. Very few 
of even the great players hit the ball on 
the rise. The French do—Cochet is fa- 
mous for it. He hits them so soon after 
they strike the ground (he stands in the 
dangerous mid-court to do this) that he 
virtually takes them on the pickup— 
called “half-volleying”. Cochet is the 
greatest of half-volleyers; our own R. 
Norris Williams 2d, who was national 
champion before the era of Bill Tilden, is 
(he still plays) our best half-volleyer and 
volleyer; Vincent Richards, now a pro- 
fessional, is probably better known to the 
modern generation. 

What is the proper height at which to 
stroke the ball? It used to be said that 
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Flash 


TENNIS GUT 


Recognized by leading players for 
superior quality, driving power, 
lasting worth and weather resist- 
ance. Fills a demand that has long 
existed for high quality gut at a 
popular price. 


Your mastery in tennis largely de- 
pends upon the gut you use. Follow 
the example of leading profes- 
sionals and amateurs — insist that 
the all-important mesh or “platen” 
of gut in your racket is Juneman’s 
Tested “Green Flash”, Quickness 
of foot, agility of body, strength of 
stroke mean nothing unless this 
“platen” drives the ball back at your 
opponent with speed and accuracy. 


Juneman’s “Green Flash” Tennis 
Gut is produced by experts from 
fresh, selected casings. These strings 
measure up to the stiffest require- 
ments of the most strenuous game, 


@ 
National Tennis Week 
May 23 to 30 


Profit by the experience of the 
great Karel Kozeluh as well as 
many other leading professionals 
and ranking amateurs who use 
Juneman’s Gut exclusively. 





OE Phen 
Coprsrabioss 


1100 West Forty-Seventh Place— Dept. $ 


CHICAGO .. ILLINOIS 





the best height was about belt-high. A 
little higher is just as good. Notice the 
picture of Ellsworth Vines, present na- 
tional champion and producer of perfect 
strokes. His racket (he is finishing his 
forehand drive) has traveled in a line 
almost parallel with the ground. So you 
can see that he hit the ball above the belt, 
and his belt is no low one, either. Vines, 
however, is noted for his ability to handle 
ground strokes at this exceptional height. 
It explains the secret of the hammering 
force he can put on a drive. Vines’ grip 
for the forehand is the shake-hands grip 
—sometimes called the “Eastern grip”. 
It is universally used, with slight varia- 
tions, by almost all of the new school of 
players. Tilden uses it. To shift from 
this grip to the backhand requires only 
a slight turn of the racket, with the thumb 
drawn up on the side of the handle. (See 
Illustration B, in which the backhand 
stroke has been practically finished, the 
racket now going away from the reader.) 
The photograph is of Sidney Wood’s 
backhand. The ball has already been hit, 
and the racket is making its natural turn- 
over in the fulfillment of the follow- 
through. In Ellsworth Vines’ forehand 
drive, notice that his racket and arm are 
on a straight line. They were practically 
this way at the moment the ball was 
struck. The ball was struck at a point 
opposite Vines’ forward foot, which was 
his left foot, to which he shifted his 
weight from his rear right foot, as he 
brought his racket from the rear to hit 
the ball. Now that he has hit it (weight 
all on his forward left foot) he is seen in 
the photograph bringing around his rear 
right foot so that his body is once again 
facing the net in readiness for either a 
quick turn to left or right for either a 
backhand or forehand on the next shot. 





Tyroglyphics 











“Do you suffer from pink toothbrush?” 
“Vea” 
“Then why don’t you get a green one?” 
—Texas Longhorn. 
° * ® 


DUDE’S DICTIONARY 


Broncs—A section of New York City. 

Cattle—A pot used for cooking. 

Colt—What you catch from sitting in a 
draft. 

Corral—A sort of shell. 

Cowboy—a bull. 

Heifer—A gentle breeze. 

Lariat—A kind of card game. 

Mare—The head of a town. 

Ox—tTo question. 

Ranch—A sort of tool. 

Rodeo—Used for listening to broadcasting 
stations. 

Sombrero—A half-breed Mexican. 

® ® « 


PAGE HENRY VIII 


The moyie actor who had been divorced 
four times proposed again. 

“Why, I rather like you, John,” said the § 
young woman, “but, you see, I’ve heard so | 
many things about you—” 

“My Dear,” interrupted the much-married 
actor, “you really must not believe these old | 


wives’ tales.” 
% * 
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ON GENUINEVICTOR 
TENNIS STRINGS 


Val 
Lia 
VV 


OOD, live stringing in your 

tennis racket actually helps 
your form. You swing more 
freely and easily because you 
know your racket will put the 
winning zip on the ball. 
Have your racket strung with 
Victor tennis strings and watch 
your game improve. You can 
save 50c and 


HERE’S HOW! 


Take your racket to your sport- — 
ing goods dealer. Select the 
brand of VicTor strings you 
want and have the dealer give 
you a price. Then give him the 
coupon clipped from this adver- 
tisement—he’ll rebate 50 cents 
to you. 

Ask your dealer about VICTOR 
“Renown” the livest, toughest, - 
longest-wearing $5 string you 
ean buy—$4.50 with the coupon. 
If i are an advanced player 
and want a string with tourna- 
ment speed ask about VICTOR 
“Royal” at $7.00, Victor Impe- 
rial at $7.50 or Tournament 
Spiral—dean of them all—at 
$8.00 (each less 50c with cou- 


pon). 

And be sure to 
look for this red 
and black and 
gold seal on your 
racket when you 
get it back, It’s 
the sign of gen- 
uine VICTOR ten- 
nis strings, 


VICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 








To the Sporting Goods 
Dealer: Please give the 
bearer a fifty-cent (50c) 
discount on a racket 
stringing with genuine 
Victor Gut for which 
your usual price is $5.00 
\ or more. Mail this cou- 
> pon to us, and we will 
immediately send you 
our check for 60c to 
cover your rebate. 


G 





| 
Goliath: “Why don’t you a up like a | VICTOR SURGICAL GUT Mfg. Co. 


man and fight me?” 
David: “Wait till I get a little bowlder.” 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 
Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 

(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Address inquiries to: 

















FINE and APPLIED ARTS 





THE BERKSHIRE 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
* 


181 SEASON 
SULY¥ 4TH TO AUGUST (2TH 


* 
ORB MLUSTRATED CATALOG «. « « ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diatctoe 
SA4 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


METAL CRAFTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5th to 30th 
under the direction of 
AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 
A four weeks course of intensive training including 
all processes involved in Jewelry, Silver, Copper, and 
Pewter Work. Students may elect any or all subjects. 
Sixteen states represented last summer. 
For particulars address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
{ft Waterman St. Providence, Rhode Island 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooktyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, 4 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 








oT Instructors. 45th 
year. Catalogu 








JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
eiiiiaiehemeterhteemnel 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Comp ete instruction in all branches 
of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. fl Dy 
Summer session, July 5. Dept. 642. 
25 BE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


B L E E K COLLEGE of DESIGN 


MILLINERY and ART 
Special Summer Courses at Reduced Rates 
We prepare you for a professional career in Designing. 
ae and My ge Art. we instruction. 
Day, evening and Sat. courses. rite for Booklet S. 
213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, nN Y. (near L. I. Depot) 


MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Not Operated for Profit 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 20-JULY 30 


DRAMA: Ellen Van Volkenburg, General Direc- 
tor of Productions for London Theatre Company, 
a branch of Maurice Browne, Ltd. 


Catalog on Request 
WASHINGTON 


USIC 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















SEATTLE 


fe 
(Cleze o| 
1228 Central Parkway 
SUMMER TERM 
June 20 to July 30, 1932 
Fall term begins September 12, 1932 
Address Department A for Catalog 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
131 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
By DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


HE most recent “Directory of the Junior 

College” shows that there are 469 junior 
colleges in the United States with nearly 
100,000 students enrolled. In only two States 
are no junior colleges found. 

In general, the junior college serves three 
types of students. 

1. Those preparing to pursue a college or 
university course for a degree. Practically 
all junior colleges offer two years of college 
work which closely parallels the work of the 
first two years of the university. Many stu- 
dents find it more satisfactory to pursue these 
courses in a smaller institution of the junior 
college type. 

2. A large number of students who grad- 
uate from high school do not wish to enter 
college and seek a degree. Many junior col- 
leges offer terminal courses for such students. 
These are frequently called general or cul- 
tural courses. They differ from the prepara- 
tory courses in that the students have more 
freedom in choosing subjects in which they 
may have special interest. 

3. A third group includes those who wish 
to specialize for a chosen vocation. There 
are many occupations which require train- 
ing somewhat above the level of the trades 
but not so extensive as that required for the 
professions. 

Students who wish to attend a junior col- 
lege should be sure that the institution they 
choose offers the particular type of courses 
they desire. Those who expect to transfer 
from junior college to a university should 
find out in advance whether their credits will 
be accepted for transfer to the university of 
their choice. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 











NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
sar. elementary grades. Four-year course 

egree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


—~ certificate. Many practice “= Students from 

states. Asirastive ee, ports. Near Lake 
Michigan, N. W. A... versity. eatin session, June 
17th. Fall term, tember 10th. Write for catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker. | res., Dept. G-42, Evanston, Ill. 


EDUCATION 





INDE RGARTEN 


year. Accredited. os 
seme. 27 oe 


PRIMAR 
aoa 2 TRAINING 
— 


Fine social spirit. Limited 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 





COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








D, Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
merce—Music—Art— 

High School. Day and 

UNIVERSITY Fyening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
® 
An Eastern School with Western Vigor 
4 Northern School with Southern Charm 
e 
Women from 23 States 43 minutes from Pittsburgh 
































JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Students 
) construct motors, install wiring, test electrical 














machinery. Modern buildings. 39 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. Catalog on request. 


ELECTRICAL 
YY BLISS 's Bg 44 








LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Training at America’s oldest and 
largest Trade School. Free Employment Service. 
Write for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 
Free Radio, Television and Talking Picture Book. 
No obligation. H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE 








ELECTRICAL ‘SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, tll. 











BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 








ie We aslisler 


bm two year course which prepares nog school 

graduates for superior positions. One year of college 
——- one year of secretarial and business train- 
ing. Country setting near Log Island Sound. 
Beautiful campus. For booklet, address Box S. 





Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 


_.NICHOLS 


Administra- 
pepe and ‘noe Training for young men. 
Modern Dormitories. Campus Life. 
All athletics and — 

For catalog addre. 
James L. Conrad, President, Box s. » Dudley, Mass. 


























Degrees conferred on graduate students by University of 
Pittsburgh. Special courses for beginners and advanced 
pupils. SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM STARTS JUNE 20 


BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dame, Elocution, Public § ing, Diction, Voice, De- 
~~ & corrected. 





lass and private instruction. 
Resedeastns | technique. 


) lt ion Concert _ stage. 
MRS. H. r. ‘FLAMMER, Studio X, 293 Woodside Ave. 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3-5840 Newark, N. J. 











VARIED COURSES 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Physical y= wR er & 
Dramatic Art—2, 3 & 4 year 
Normal courses. ‘Secretaryship 
—1 and 2 je aan. En- 

roll now. ries—Cata- 
log. Rock Creek Park Estates. 


SCHOOLS, Ine. Washington, D. C., Box S. 





SARGENT mnsctrests 
Physical Education 
51sT rear. Part of Boston University. 4 years H. S. re 
quired. 4-year degree course—Health, Phys. er nit 


cal a y—Recreation; five months in camp. Oatalog. 
Prof. ermann, Dir., #2 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


























Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design and Picture Pages " Pages 22-23) 

Prepare a brief report explaining the plan 
and purpose of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Who was the donor? Study the 
Gregory relief panels carefully. Note how 
skillfully the subject of each relief identifies 
the play. Briefly explain why there could be 
no other choice of scene for the panel of each 
play. (i.e., Hamlet’s accusation of the Queen 
s “Hamlet”, Titania and Bottom are “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”.) Give a résumé of 
each scene depicted, with enough explana- 
tion of preceding scenes to make the relief 
panel clear to a spectator. 

Note carefully the costumes. Discuss them: 
are they appropriate? historically correct? 
Suggest other appropriate panels for plays 
not represented here. 


The Stolen Bacillus (Page 7) 


List the items which lend human interest 
to this story. When does the complication 
begin? What are the plot threads? Where 
does the turning point occur? How much 
of the appeal of the story to the reader de- 
pends upon setting? contrast? surprise? 
humor? suspense? characterization? 

Write a character sketch of the Bacteri- 
ologist; of his wife; of the Anarchist. 

Write another ending for this story: sup- 
pose the tube did contain cholera germs, for 
instance. 

Write an additional scene: a cabby tells a 
tale; an Anarchist turns blue; during the 
plague; Minnie meditates on husbands and 
bacteriologists. 

Suggest other situations equally simple 
which, if handled properly, might be de- 
veloped into short stories. 


H. G. Wells, Prophet and Seer (Page 6) 


Prepare a careful précis of this article. 
What are the dominant forces and interests 
in the life of H. G. Wells? State simply his 
philosophy of life. What are two contempo- 
rary views of his place in the literary world? 
What is his special contribution to the life of 
his times? 

Read and report upon one or more of his 
books. Prepare from this sketch what you 
think Mr. Wells might write on the subject: 
“How I Got My Literary Start”. 


The Short Cut (Page 9) 
Summarize the action of the play in a 
single paragraph. What is the situation upon 
which the play is built? What is the test 
which the two men are meeting? How does 
each meet it? What necessary explanation 
of preceding events does Steve give? Why 
is it natural for him to reminisce in this sit- 
uation? What trait in each character is domi- 
nant? Which man is more to be admired? 
Why? Are both characters true to life? 
Point out details of characterization which 
make Steve and Bob seem “real people”. 

When does the crisis or turning point oc- 
cur? Where is the suspense greatest? Is 
Bob’s final request of Steve a natural one? 
Why? 

Comment upon the title. Comment upon 
the ending. Is it consistent with the char- 
acters, the situation, life? 

Take the theme, cracking under strain, 
and suggest other situations by which it 
might be worked into a play or short story. 

Read in connection with this play, “The 
Brink of Silence”, by Esther E. Galbraith 
(Sea Plays) and “The Cask of Amontillado” 
by Edgar Allan Poe. 


| Wish | Had Gone to College (Page 13) 


Express clearly the arguments advanced by 
Miss Riggin for College vs. Athletics. Which 


seems to you most convincing? What con- 
ditions make college and athletics possible 
today? In a well-written composition present 
the arguments Miss Riggin may offer to a 
son or daughter in answer to the question 
“Why Go to College?” What gain does one 
derive from intensive interest in a major 
sport? Summarize the points in favor of any 
sport in an article entitled, “Why Play—?” 


Poetry Corner (Page 14) 


What is an epic? What epics have you 
read? What demands does the epic make 
of the poet? of his subject matter? of his 
treatment? Mention some of the world’s 
great epics. Point out the poetic qualities 
in “The Death of Crazy Horse”. What lines 
depict pathos? drama? character? Find lines 
in “The Song of the Indian Wars” which give 
beautiful descriptions of natural background; 
of dramatic moments; of the conflict between 
= red and the wae races; of early pioneer 
ife. 

Read and report upon “The Song of Hugh 
Glass”; “The Song of Three Friends”. Show 
that in them the epic quality still lives. 
Write a character sketch of one person that 
appeals to you. 


As One Reader to Another (Page 17) 


Read and report to your class on one or 
more of the books recommended by Mrs. 
Becker. Prove from your reading and subse- 
quent observation that a good book on’ the 
development of architecture opens one’s eyes 
to one’s own buildings. (Famous Sculpture 
and Famous Buildings.) Discuss the “true 
ideas of what contemporary China is like”. 
(Young Fu of the Upper Yangtse.) Read 
several of John Buchan’s historical novels. 
(Huntingtower, The Blanket of the Dark, 
etc.) Read Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy; Read 
Under Twenty. What qualities in this last 
book compel your reading? 

In all your reports of these books answer 
these questions: What is the author or editor 
trying to do? Does he do it? How well? 


A Word a Day 


The following words occur in this issue of 
Scholastic. Learn their derivation, meaning, 
spelling, usage, synonyms: tribute, panel, re- 
lief, focused, dynamic, candid, apprentice, 
bacillus, bacteriology, seer, prophet, genially, 
staid, acquiescent, anarchist, exultation, epic, 
lyric, cycle, couplet, glamorous, despite, idle, 
speculation, standby. 


Notebooks, Scrapbooks, 
and Real Books 


This series by Mr. Holliday, of which this 
is the closing article, has been of unusual 
practical value to both students and teachers 
of English. In every paragraph are pointers 
worth pondering and putting to immediate 
use. Especially is this true of this article on 
notebooks and reading—the natural resources 
of any writer. What does the author mean by 
“mining your mind”? What two kinds of 
notebooks does he suggest? Why is the 
material in either kind a reflection of the 
quality and tastes of your own personality? 
Why would a “ready-made” scrapbook heard 
over the radio or put out by a commercial 
publisher not do just as well? Do you know 
what you read things for? Make a list of ten 
books you have read this year and set down 
opposite each the particular value or at- 
tribute you got out of each. What concrete 
effort have you made to preserve these 
values as part of your permanent mental 
furniture? 


(Page 11) 





YOU, 


READERS OF" SCHOLASTIC, 


are soon to choose ‘a life works” Here are 
records of people, real or imaginary, 


who, like you, once ¥ what 
they would do and e ould 
begin. oe 

Peaceful Pursuits 


HEROES OF CIVILIZATION 
By JOSEPH COTTLER and HAYM JAFFE 


“Tales which out- 
rival fiction of thir- 
ty-five actual heroes 
in the drama of life, 
including explorers, 
pure scientists, in- 
ventors, and the he- 
roes of biology and’ 
medicine.” — Scien- 
tific Book Club Re- 
view. With 35 illus- 
trations. $3.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK 
OF THE HEAVENS 
By Mary PROCTOR 
“A book of astronomy that combines 
facts about the heavenly bodies with 
accounts of the people who have aided 
in their study.” American Library Asso- 
ciation Booklist. With 126 illustrations. 
$2.00 
HEROES OF MODERN 
ADVENTURE 
By T. C. BripcGes and H. HESSELL 
TILTMAN 
Amundsen, Stefansson, Sir Alan Cob- 
ham, Rosita Forbes, Skipper Gowen, 
Mitchell Hedges, Grenfell of Labrador, 
Lawrence, Pocock, and Lindbergh 
achieved their desires. With 32 illus- 
trations. $2.00 


Military Efforts 


FALCONS OF FRANCE 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF and JAMES 
NORMAN HALL 


“An American youth’s 
adventures in the La- 
fayette Flying Corps 
during the World 
War. The authors 
lived through many of 
the experiences de- 
scribed and write with 
aut enticity and often fine and moving 
sympathy.” New York Libraries. aan 
4 illustrations in color. $2.5 


THE TRADE WIND 
By CorRNELIA MEIGS 


The $2000 Beacon Hill Bookshelf 
Prize Story in which young David Den- 
nison of Massachusetts helps the Colo- 
nists and early American shipping dur- 
ing the Revolution by going to sea on an 
errand against the British. “It is a 
thing worth reading, to see how Cor- 
nelia Meigs has told the story of a boy 
in the midst of a great adventure.” 
Minneapolis Journal. With 8 illustra- 
tions in color. Beacon Hill Bookshelf 
Edition. $2.00 


JIMMY GOES TO WAR 
By LESLIE W. QuIRK 
Young yenel are eager to know about 
the World War. Here is a story of the 
camion service in France “which should 
- « « induce an appreciation of such 
qualities as courage, loyalty and en- 
durance. The book is noteworthy in 
appearance.” Cardinal’s Literature 
Committee. With 9 illustrations. $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 













HERE’S 
A WAY TO 
EARN MONEY 


Want more spending money? Well, here’s 
a way to get it. Tell Y ww ather, and the 
rest of — family, that you’ll keep their 
shoes shined for 10¢ a shine. Then send 
only 25¢ with the coupon below and get 
the set that makes shoe shining easy. 


This set would easily cost 50¢ in any 
retail store. It consists of a real bristle 
dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool polisher 
and a big tin of best quality paste polish. 
With this outfit you can give me a 
wonderful shine in just a couple of min- 
utes. For kid shoes we recommend Bixby’s 
liquid polish. Clip coupon and start mak- 
ing money now. 





21-SHINOLA 
CE, BIXBY: 


\S=/ SHOE POLISHES (= 


2 IN 1-SutnoLta-Brxsy Corp., Dept. S-4-32 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me the De Luxe Set. 


























THE 


SUTTON 


330 EAST 356% ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
In the Fashionable Sutton 
Place District 


A hotel residence of charm and re- 

finement with intelligent service 

and tastefully furnished at very 
moderate rates. 

Single $12.00 a week, fitted as both 
bedroom and living room 
Suites for couples from $22.50 a 
week, 

Moderate Priced Restaurant. 
Breakfast and Lunch served 
in room without charge. 


Wickersham 2-3940 





















Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


Russia—By One Who Has Worked There 
(Page 18) 


Before we can read this article intelligently 
there are certain words and terms the mean- 
ing of which we must know. Among them 
are flux, sabotage, truism, monomania, col- 
lectivization, tempo, askance, farcical, mujik, 
pogtom, promiscuity, and prdletariat. 

Reference is made to the Five-Year Plan 
Do you know when this plan began and its 
yearly progress in the various divisions of 
industry and agriculture? A column or bar 
diagram may be used to show the yearly pro- 
duction in these fields. The World Almanac 
will furnish the necessary statistics. What 
the Russians say of their own progress you 
will find in the monthly illustrated maga- 
zine, U.S.S.R. In Construction, published in 
Russian, English, German, and French by 
the State Publishing Union of R.S.F.S.R. 
American subscriptions are accepted by 
Amkniga Corporation, 19 West 27th St., 
New York City. V. M. Molotov, Premier of 
Russia, has written a book Success of the 
Five-Year Plan, published by International 
Publishers, New York, in 1931, which is 
authoritative, if partisan. 

An opportunity is afforded for many excel- 
lent reports dealing with the comparative 
condition of the peasants, industrial workers, 
and the professional classes under the rule 
of the Czar and now. On the foreign trade 
policy of the Soviet Government, consult the 
Foreign Policy Association’s Report on that 
subject (18 East 41st St., New York City). 

One of you who may be making a study of 
world governments will find it interesting to 
draw the pyramid-like organization of the 
Russian Government and explain it to your 
class (see Scholastic pamphlet, Modern Gov- 
ernments in Graphic Form. 


How Rich Men Spend Their Money 
(Pages 22-23) 


H. C. Folger spent some of his money 
collecting a library of Shakespeareana 
which is among the best in the world. The 
Folger Shakespeare Library has been built 
at Washington to house this collection. 

How many wealthy men can you name 
who have used their wealth freely for the 
betterment of mankind? Can you also tell 
how they used their wealth? I will start 
you with the names of three, Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Edison. 


The Sword of Sergestus—Episode VIII 
(Page 20) 
In this episode we find the Christians used 
as a means of amusing the bloodthirsty 


crowds in the Circus Flaminius. Do you be- 
lieve the following statement? As the civili- 


“zation of a country develops, its amusements 


become increasingly barbarous. Remember 
you must be able to cite facts to support any 
conclusions at which you may arrive. 

A tracing of the history of Christianity 
from its origin to the time of Nero by a 
geographical study of its expansion and 
through its chronological development will 
give you some idea of how rapidly it was 
accepted. Prove the truth or falsity of the 
following statement by reference to the 
various religious beliefs held by the 
Romans: The nature of the Roman was 
adoptive, not original. 


At Home and Abroad (Pages 25-29) 


Here at home we have been concerned with 
balancing the budget. How many of you 
know what a budget is? Can you see the 
necessity for a pay-as-you-go policy in our 
national government? j 


j 


/ 


After the tax bill Congress will have to 
examine the Patman Soldier Bonus Bill. 
Economists say that the passage of this bill 
will make the attempt to balance the budget 
by the Tax Bill futile, “as a new deficit of 
two billion dollars will automatically be 
established. Watch the consideration of this 
measure carefully. On its defeat or passage 
rests the success or failure of Hoover’s Re- 
construction attempts. 

Brandeis in his dissenting opinion on the 
Liebman case says that the Fourteenth 
Amendment should not be allowed to prevent 
efforts to correct over-production and the 
resulting technological unemployment. Look 
up the Fourteenth Amendment and read the 
“due process” clause. Get your teacher to 
explain how this clause has been used by 
business to prevent governmental interfer- 
ence. How many kinds of unemployment 
are there? Brandeis mentions one and its 
causé. Have governments either here or in 
Europe done anything to correct the unem- 
ployment: situation? 

Senator Glass and Representative Steagall 
are doing their best to restore public con- 
fidence in banks throughout the United 
States. Each has a bill up for consideration. 
Which do you consider most practical? Why? 
Would the passage of either of these bills 
induce you to take your money out of vaults 
and place it in either savings or commercial 
banks? 

Abroad we find Ireland defying Britain on 
the oath of allegiance to the King and her 
annuity payments.. The Fianna Fail party 
wants complete separation from Britain. 
Look at the geographical relationship of the 
two on the map. What reason do you find 
for Britain’s never agreeing to allow Ireland 
to become completely separated from her? 
What other political, economic, and social 
factors make Ireland’s separation from Eng- 
land unlikely? 

The countries bordering on the Danube are 
having their economic troubles also. Which 
of these countries form the so-called Little 
Entente? Do you know the history of its 
formation and the reason therefore? What 
problems complicate the settlement of 
economic difficulties in this region more than 

ny other section of the world? 


What Good Is Radio? (Page 5) 


This editorial gives you an excellent state- 
ment of valuable programs which should 
interest you and your teachers. Through 
listening to such programs as these, your 
knowledge of the world of today and the past 
will be greatly enriched. What do you think 
of the suggestion of having a certain station 
broadcast a particular type of program? Do 
you think it feasible or even possible under 
the existing setup? If you like debates, an 
excellent topic is suggested by the placing 
of the fourth R, Radio, with the original 
three. Does it deserve to be so rated? Tele- 
vision is coming. Will it help in furthering 
our education? What possibilities do you 
see for its use? 


Contests (Page 37) 

Those of you who have participated in the 
various contests sponsored by the Scholastic 
have always given your best, even though 
you have not all won prizes. We have found 
many more taking part in the individual con- 
tests than in the group contests, such as the 
Community Service Contest, the results of 
which are given in this issue. We would like 
to know why. If you or your teachers have 
any suggestions to give these contests a wider 
appeal, write the Editor. 
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